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Declared Barrier 
To Debt Revision 


Relief for Foreign Debtors 
Before American Citizens 


Are Aided Is Opposed by 
Senator Shipstead 


Cites Unemployment 
And Treasury Deficit 


More Than Twelve Billion of 
War and Post-Armistice Obli- 
gations Already Cancelled, 
He Declares in Address 


Until the citizens of the United States 
are relieved from their present heavy 
burden of debts, foreign debtors should 
not expect relief in the matter of war debt 
settlements, Senator Shipstead (Farmer- 


Labor), of Minnesota, a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
said in an address July 20 over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System from Station 
WRC. 

The demand on the part of bankers for 
cancellation of sums owed us “comes at 
a time when we are already overburdened 
with paying up loans, when we have a 
bigger deficit in our Treasury than any 
other country, when we have a higher per- 
centage of per capita unemployment than 
any other country.” 


Says Europe Expects Revision 


“European nations believe that after 
this Fall’s elections agreements will be 
made with us to reduce or cancel the pay- 
ments that still remain,” the Senator said. 
His address follows in full text: 

The post-war debts, like every debt in 
this world, have been causing great con- 
cern to governments and citizens in every 
country. These post-war debts are of two 
kinds. One class comes under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles and is called 
rep rrations to be paid as a war indemnity 
to ‘re victor nations by Germany. Under 
the Dawes plan in 1924 these were fixed 
at $28,000,000,000. It having become ap- 
parent that Germany could not pay fur- 
ther reparations, after having paid $8,- 
000,000,000, this amount was reduced to 
$1,000.000,000 by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
and then to be paid only when economic 
conditions in Germany make it possible 
for her to pay. ? 

Debt Settlements Cited 

The other class of debts is the debts 
of the Allied Governments to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for money bor- 
rowed during the war and after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. At the time of the 
debt settlements this debt amounted to a 
little over $12,000,000,000 and of this 
amcunt nearly $4,000,000,000 was borrowed 
after the Armistice 

Under the terms of the debt settlement 
these Governments agreed to pay to the 
Government of the United States certain 
sums of money each year and the sums so 
paid annually amount, as averaged for 
all governments, to 2% per cent on the 
$12,000,000,000 due at the time of the debt 
This was agreed to be paid 
for 62 years and then is to be paid no 
more. This means that the United States 
assumed payment of this $12,000,000,000 
of principal by transferring this debt to 
American taxpayers and agreed to receive 
annual payments amounting to 2% per 
cent annually for 62 years. 

That this setlement in effect amounts 
to cancellation of the principal of the 
debt is admitted. In a Senate resolution 
passed June 19, 1929, giving the Senate’s 
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Heat Wave General 
Over Grain States 


Rain Said to Be Necessary to 
Prevent Damage to Crops 


Excessively hot, dry weather spread over 
most of the United States during the last 
week, sapping soil moisture rapidly, injur- 
ing late Spring wheat, and making sub- 
stantial rains essential in the next two or 
three weeks to prevent considerable dam- 
age to the corn crop, J. B. Kincer, chief 
of the Division of Agricultural Meteorology 
of the United States Weather Bureau, 
stated orally July 20. Mr. Kincer gave the 
following additional information: 


The heat wave centered in the Spring 
Wheat Belt and much of the Corn Belt. 
In the week ended July 18, there were two 
days in which temperatures went to 100 
degrees or higher in Miles City, Mont.; 


Williston, N. Dak.; Moorhead, Minn.; 
Huron, S. Dak.; Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Valentine and North Platte, Nebr. On 


July 19, not covered in the figures for the 
week, temperatures reached 104 at Moor- 
head and Huron, 102 at Valentine, and 
100 at Sioux City and North Platte. 

The hottest region covered eastern 
Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, western Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Texas, western Arkansas, western Louisi- | 


ana, eastern Missouri, and western Illinois. 
High temperatures, ranging from 94 to 98 
degrees, persisted July 19 in the Ohio 
Val'ey region also. The heat did not ex- 
tend into Canada, the main Canadian 
Wheat Belt having materially lower tem- 
peratures than the United States. 

Corn has not yet been hurt by the heat 
or lack of moisture to any considerable ex- 
tent. The crop is entering the critical 
stage of growth, however, with tasseling 
reported into the northern part of the belt, 
and the hot weather has depletes reserve 
moisture to such an extent that heavy 
rains will be needed soon to prevent deteri- 
oration. 

The hot weather aided in holding the 

oll weevil in check in the Cotton Belt, 

ut some shedding of cotton was reported 
where ample moisture earlier in the sea- 
son had resulted in sappy growth of the 
plants. 

Early Spring wheat was rather gener- 
ally past danger from th ehot wave, but 
late Spring wheat, of which there is a 
substantial amount, suffered from heat 
and lack of moisture. 

(The Weather Bureau’s weekly review 
of weather and crop conditions is printed 
in full text on Page 6.) ; 


Copyright, 


Clerk of House to Determine 


explanation 


On Loan Publicity 


Course When Reconstruction - 
Agency Files Report 


DECLARATION that there will be no 
final decision regarding making pub-| 
lic the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan reports to Congress, so far as| 
the House is concerned, until the reports 
are actually submitted, and that then the 
decision will be announced with a brief 
of whatever decision is| 
reached, was made orally by the Clerk 
of the House, South Trimble, July 20. Mr. 
Trimble said he has not reached any de-| 
termination on the publicity question, on| 
which considerable difference of opinion 
has developed at the Capitol, and he will 
not announce his decision until the first) 
reports come in to his office. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., former chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, one of 
the conferees on the $2,000,000,000 relief | 
bill in which ‘the loan publicity question 
is involved, and in charge of the minority 
debate on the so-called publicity provi- 
sion, stated orally July 20 that it would} 
be a mistake to make loans to banks pub-| 
lic because of the misconstruction of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
Distribution to Needy 


Of Cloth From Federal 
Cotton to Begin Soon 


American Red Cross Is Ex- 
changing Raw Product 
For Finished Material, 
States Mr. Payne 


The American National Red Cross is in 
position to begin within 10 days to twe} 
weeks distribution of cloth from the 500,- 


000, bales of cotton made available by | 
free distribution to the} 


Congress for 
needy, according to an oral statement Juiy 
20 by John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the organization. 

The 3,600 local chapters of the Red 
Cross have been asked in questionnaires 
to notify the National headquarters how 
many men, women, and children in their 
jurisdictions need clothing and what kind 
they will need, and whether or not the 
local chapters are in position to make 
clothing from cloth provided by the Na- 
tional office and how much they: can 
make, Mr. Payne said. The following ad- 
ditional information was provided: 


Trading Planned 
Manufacturers of textiles and of cloth- 


ing have brought to the Red Cross offices | 


hundreds of samples of cloth and gar- 
ments which they have offered at ex- 
tremely low prices in exchange for cot- 
ton at the market value. The garments 


are uniformly of excellent appearance and | 


good-wearing quality. 
Tentative plans of the Red Cross pro- 
vide for trading of cotton for cloth al- 


ready manufactured, for quick distribu-| 
tion to local chapters where there is an| 
immediate need. The cloth is to be made | 


up into garments by the local chapters 
where feasible and the garments given to 
the needy. A large proportion of the chap- 
ters have organizations for making gar- 
ments without cost out of cloth provided 
to them, women donating their services 
for the work. 
It is not planned to distribute cloth to 
the needy. The distribution probably will 
be confined to garments, to avoid the 
possibility of sale of cloth by persons to 
whom it is given. 
Contracts Considered 
Later it is planned to make contracts 
with textile manufacturers for manufac- 
ture of cotton into cloth, with payment 
in cotton for the manufacture. Other 
contracts will be made with clothing 


manufacturers to make up this cloth into) 


garments, payment again to be in cotton. 
Transfer of title to the cotton probably 
will be by transfer of warehouse receipts. 
Despite strong urging that the National 
distributing office should be in New Or- 
leans or New York, it has been decided 
that the central office will be in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is not anticipated that 
regional distributing offices will be needed, 
the local chapters being considered ade- 
quate to handle the project in their own 
regions. 
Few Experts to be Used 
Present personnel of the Red Cross 
will handle most of the central office work. 
However, a few experts on textiles will 
be needed. Some of these experts will 
be loaned to the Red Cross by Govern- 
ment departments. It is likely that one 
or two from outside will be required, also. 
In view of extrémely low prices quoted 
to the Red Cross for garments, Mr. Payne 
feels that there can be no objection that 
the exchange of cotton Yor clothing is an 
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Taxation Burden Decision Deferred 


| Earnings of 2.59 Per Cent on)iower than second-class, when mailed by 


Corporation. 


New Postal Rates 
On Printed Matter 


National Banks 
May Profit by 


-Currency Plan 


Fourth Class Charge Allowed ' 
In Certain Mailings of 
Publications 


REVISION of postage rates on tran- 
sient second-class matter by which 


Amendment to Home Loan| A 
Bill Would Permit Earn- certain second-class mater can be mailed 
Z at. low fourth-class rates with second- 
ings of About $24,000,- 


| wher privileges, became effective July 20 
000, Treasury Shows 





when the Postmaster General, Walter F 
Brown, signed an order amending postal 
laws in. accordance with an act of Con- 
gress of July 5, the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced. 

Transient second-class rates on news- 
papers, magazines and other periodical 
publications entered as second-class mat- 
ter are now entitled to be mailed’ at 
fourth-class rates, where these rates are 


Interest Continues 


On Collateral Bonds 


others than the publishers or news agents 
of such publicaions, it was explained. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Postmaster General Brown today July 
| 20, signed an order amending the postal 
| laws and regulations putting into effect 
Approximately $24,000,000 may be added the act of Congress of July 5, 1932, modi- 
to the annual earnings of national banks|fying the transient second class rate of 


. _| postage on newspapers, magazines and 
if those banks are granted the new note other periodical publications entered as 
issuing power which the Glass-Borah 


second class matter when mailed by 
amendment to the home lean bank bill 


proposes to confer upon them, according 
to statistics made available July 20 at the 
Treasury Department. 

The home loan bank bill, bearing the 
Glass-Borah amendment, is awaiting the 
signature of the President, who called W. 
O. Woods, Treasurer of the United States, 


and the officer in charge of note issues, | Proposed aS Means 


Purchase Price of Securities 
Possible Under Measure | 
Awaiting Signature 
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20, according to information furnished | 
orally. Additional information made} 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1932 


others than the publishers or news agents | 


Flexible Work Day | 


The United States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
... Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right to Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Aviation Interests 
Urged to Develop 
Concerted Policy 





Unified Program Is Sought 
To Aid Entire Industry, 
Mr. Glover Tells Aero- 


nautical Association 





Asks Cooperation 
For Mutual Benefit | 


Says Transport Operators and 
Air Mail Will Never Become 
Self-supporting Unless They 
Merge Activities 


New York, N. Y., Juiy 20.—A new uni- 
fied policy in the development of aviation, 
in which military, commercial, industrial 
and governmental interests would partici- 
pate, would result in great gains for the 
entire industry, it was asserted by W. Irv- 
ing Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, in an address here today. 

Mr. Glover was speaking before the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of | 
America, Inc., whose combined executive | 
and air transport committees he had called 
into conference. 


| Mutual Interests 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 
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President Unifies I }inois Protests 


Radio Regulation 


Division of the Department of 
Commerce Is Transferred to 
Radio Commission 


RESIDENT HOOVER issued an Execu- | 
tive Order July 20 abolishing the} 
Radio Division of the Department of Com- 
merce and at the same time transferring 
its duties, powers and functions to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

By the terms of the order the Radio 
Commisson is authorized and directed to 
dismiss officers and employes not in- 
dispensabl to the service; to make such | 
changes in titles, designations and duties 
of its officers and employes as it may deem 
necessary as well as to return to the De- 
partment of the Treasury all appropria- 
tions or unexpended balances not neces- 
sary for maintenance of the Commission. | 

Officials of the Commission and the Di- 
vision met immediately after the Commis- 
sion was informed that the order had been 
signed, to determine how the two agen- 
cies may best cooperate to produce the 
most effective work as a consolidated or- 
ganization, it was stated orally at the 
Commission, 

Problems which may arise in operating 
as a single agency instead of as two sep- 
arate organizations, have not yet been 
considered more than superficially, it was 
explained, and until a definite program 
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Us 


Waterway Treaty 
To the President 


Objection to Provision for 
Diversion of Water From 
Lake Michigan Expressed 


By Senator Lewis 


Says Special Session 
Of Senate Is Likely 


Agreement on St. Lawrence 
Seaway Should Be Ratified 
Immediately, Governor of 
Minnesota Declares 


Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, a 
member of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, called on President Hoover 
at the White House July 20 to lodge with 
him the protest of the City of Chicagd 


and of Illinois against the St. ‘Lawrence 
waterway treaty. . 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Senator Lewis stated orally that 
his principal objection to the treaty was 





Plan Recommended 





The speaker, who is chief of the air 
mail “service, declared that he is unable 





available follows: | 
Profit of 2.59 Per Cent 


Banks can make profits of as much as) 
2.59 per cent on the purchase price of 
bonds, which they must buy before issuing 
new notes under the Glass-Borah amend- 
ment, if they decide to buy the bonds} 
and secure notes with them rather than 
to invest the purchase price directly in 
investments or loans at 6 per cent. 

Because the bonds which the Glass- 
Borah amendment makes eligible as cir- 
culation collateral are selling below par, 
the banks could, if the amendment be- 
comes law, secure $100,000 in new notes 
by spending $99.000 to buy Treasury bonds 
cf 1943-47, which are selling about $1 un- 
der par, and by pledging them as security 
for the new notes. By obtaining these 


into conference at the White House July! 
To Aid Employment 


New Hampshire Governor 
Urges Plan at Confer- 
ence of New England 
States in Boston 





Boston, Mass., July 20.—Governor John 
G. Winant of New Hampshire today 
opened the Joint Conference on the Flex- 


of the “New Hampshire plan” for increas- 
ing the number of workers on the Nation’s 


ible Work Day and Week with a statement | 


notes and lending them the banks could 
make $8,513 on each $99,000 compared 
with $5,940 in earnings if the bank in- 
vested the original $99,000 directly. 
Interest on Bonds Continues 


This increase in profits, which amounts 
to.$2,573 on each $99,000, or 2.59 per cent, 
ic due to the fact that the banks under 
the law continue to draw the interest on 
the bonds which they have pledged as col- 
lateral for the new notes. At the same 
time they are collecting interest from the 
new notes which, presumably, they will 
invest. 

Since the national banks are to be 
|granted the right to issue approximately 
| $1,000,000,000 in new notes by the Glass- 
Borah amendment, they will have to spend 
only about $995,000,000 o- $990,000,000 pur- 
chasing the necessary bonds at the present 
low prices. If their profit on this invest- 
ment averages 2.5 per cent, the total ad- 
dition to their profits will be in the 
neighborhood of $24,000,000. 


Present Issuance Right 


National banks now have the right to 
issue notes on the basis of Government 
bonds bearing not more than 2 per cent 
interest. The Glass-Borah amendment 
proposes to make eligible for note collat- 
eral all Government bonds which bear 
interest at not more than 3%% per cent. 

All of the 2 per cent bonds are selling 
at premiums, and banks which buy them 
must include in the expenses, in addition 
to the Federal tax and charges, a fund to 
amortize the premium before the bonds 
mature. This charge runs as high as $511 
a year on each $100,000 in the case of some 
of the 2 per cent issues. Since all of the 
bonds which the Glass-Borah amendment 
would make eligibie are still selling be- 
low par despite recent incréases in prices, 
the amortization charge, one of the largest 
involved in the National bank note issues, 
would not be necessary when these issues 
are used as collateral. 


Relative Earnings 


The fact that the amortization fund 
may be disregarded as long as the bonds 
continue to sell below par increases the 
additional profit which the banks would 
make by securing notes through the bonds 
rather than making some other sort of 
investment. On the basis of the 2 per cent 
bonds the banks last year made no more 
than 0.832 per cent more on the notes 
than they would have on commercial 
loans or investments alone. ‘ 

When a national bank wishes to issue 
notes, it first purchases Government bonds 
which are eligible for use as collateral 
and presents them to the Treasury De- 
partment. In return the Treasury issues 
to the bank national bank notes equal to 
the total face value of the bonds. The 
bonds themselves are deposited with the 





expensive process. The array of garments 


|; 
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OF 121 immigration bills introduced at 
the session of Congress just closed, 
eight became law and the others were 
left in varying stages of progress for 
consideration at next December's ses- 
sion, according to a checkup July 20 by 
the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization . 


“During the session,” according to a 
statement of the Committee, “there were 


121 House bills and resolutions intro- 
duced and referred to this Committee. 
Out of these, 80 were considered by the 
Committee, there was adverse action on 
one of them, and 17 were reported to 
the House favorably. Of these 17, 11 
were passed by the House and one was 
superseded by a Senate bill that became 
law and one other was tabled in the 
House because a measure it duplicated 
was already law. Of the 11 that passed 
the House, seven became law, in addition 
to which a Senate bill substituted for 
a House bill became law.” 

The immigration laws enacted by the 





‘Eight of 121 Immigration Bills 


Became Law at Recent Session | 


Treasury as backing, but the bank con- 
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Congress at this session are summarized 
thus by the Committee: 

Public Law 149, providing for citizen- 
ship for World War veterans under cer- 
tain conditions. Public Law 234, putting 
under the Department of Labor regula- 
tions status of alien students and em- 
ployes and retinue of foreign govern- 
ments in representations in this country. 
Public Law 61, putting under the con- 
tract labor provisions of the immigra- 
tion law instrumental musicians. Pub- 
lic Law 266, clarifying and establishing 
more definitely the status of aliens here 
for international trade authority of 
agreements- with foreign governments. 
Public Law 115, increasing from $100,000 
to $200,000 the amount that the present 
law allocates to the Secretary of Labor 
for enforcement of the contract labor 
law in the immigration law. Public 
Law 277 providing that if an alien 
husband married a citizen wife prior to 
July 1, 1932, the alien husband is given 
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pay rolls by 10 per cent, and thus giving 
an upward impetus to the business curve 
at this time. 


Held under the auspices of the New) 


Hampshire Unemployment Relief Commit- 
tee and t@ ‘Massachusetts Commission on 
the Stabilization of Employment, the 
conference brought together representa- 
tives from all six New England States, 
officials from Washington, and business 


leaders and economists from a number of 
States. ‘ 


Cares for “Any Desired Number” 


Governor Winant, as chairman of the 
committee arranging the conference, de- 
clared that 
would restore to industrial, commercial, 
and other employment any désired num- 
ber of those at present unemployed.” 

“The principle of the flexilge work day 
and work week is effective because of its 
very flexibility,’ Governor Winant de- 
‘clared. “If applied in any widespread 
manner, it would be possible immediately 
te increase the number of workers on pay 
rolls. This would be done as follows: 


Contributions Provided 


“First, by contributions from those still 
employed in a specific business, including 
wage earners, salaried executives, and 
stockholders, the latter by a contribution 
from dividends if the business can pay 
dividends. 

“Second, without increasing the cost of 
running a business. 

“Third, without necessitating increased 
floor space or additional machinery or 
equipment. 

“Fourth, without increasing production. 

“Fifth, with compensation to wage earn- 
ers of shorter hours more than equivalent 
to the contribution from their wages. 

“The principle is flexible as applied 
through plans for each type of business. 
Technicians have proved the principle ap- 
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British Buyers Favor 
American Medicinals 


Markets of Empire Found to In- 
crease Share of Purchases 


The British Empire is becoming an in- 
creasingly important market for American 
medicinals, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement July 20. 

The empire took 35 per cent of the $7,- 
674,000 export trade in medicinals in 1927, 
whereas last year it accounted for 44 per 
cent of the $7,346,000 in overseas ship- 
ments. The statement follows in full text: 

Well over a third of all the medicinal 
preparations sold abroad by manufacturers 
in the United States have been bought in 
recent years by the British Empire, re- 
ports E. C. Concannon, Chief of the 
Chemical Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

During the last five years their share of 
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“the New Hampshire plan} 










;to see how the transport operators can 
| longer regard themselves as separate from 
| the rest of the industry, and that the in- 
dustry should not think of itself as being 
divided into factions with conflicting in- 
| terests. 

| All elements, he said, should cooperate 
| for the success of commercial aviation in 
| all its phases, because otherwise air trans- 
| port and particularly air mail can not be- 
come self-supporting. 

Basis of Discussion 

Mr. Glover's address, made public by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

The Postmaster General and the Second 
Assistant have talked many times with the 
operators of air mail contracts, individ- 
ually and colicctively, that on first thought 
it might seem that there was nothing new 
which might be said to you. 
| However, at this meeting of the Air 
| Transport Section of the. Chamber, . to 
which you have so kindly invited Mr. 
| Wadsworth and myself, it provided, in my 

estimation, a definite basis for a discus- 
sion and one in which the Postmaster 
General and myself are inclined to place 
hope for the future. 

Broadened Program 

Think, up to now, our national aviation 
policy has been almost wholly a personal 
one and rightfully might it be so, for con- 
cern over your own operations has natur- 
ally been uppermost and of greatest im- 
portance in your minds rather than the 
problems of the industry as a whole. And 
I think that this can also be said to be true 
of the attitude of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that we were anxious and extremely 
concerned over the administration of the 
air mail law as laid down by Congress 
and affecting the Post Office Department. 

But we, in the Department, feel that 
the time has now come when we must 
broaden our vision of the whole picture 
of nationa) aviation and it is this thought 
that I would dwell on for just a moment 
| before this gathering. We must broaden 
our vision and we must use the slogan— 

“To help others is to help ourselves!” 
Need of Coordination 





I can not see how the transport op- | 


erators can longer regard themselves as 


separate from the rest of the industry and | 


no longer should the industry think of 
itself in terms as being divided into fac- 
tions with conflicting interests. Air trans- 
port, and, especially so, air mail can not 
become self-supporting, and consequently 


self-respecting, without the assistance of | 


the rest of the industry or, in other words, 
all the industry pulling together as one 


for that one goal—success for commer-| 


cial aviation in all its phases. 

It has often been my thought (and 
still is) that neither commercial nor mili- 
tary airplane manufacturing can survive 
if air transport fails. The future of air- 
craft manufacturing rests on transport. 

And the general purpose in my address- 
ing these remarks to you is not so much 
to suggest what you shall do to bring this 
about as it is to inspire you to think more 
clearly and unselfishly along the lines that 
have been in my mind, and, I am sure, 
in the mind of the Postmaster General. 

Funds Available 

The air mail appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1933 were cut less comparatively 
by Congress than were the air appropria- 
tions for the War, Navy and Commerce 
Departments; notwithstanding that we 
have, in the recent session of Congress, 
gone through several investigations before 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads in the House, and the Appro- 
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Conversion to Diesel Engines 








By Engineers for 
St. Lawrence Canal 


‘Crysler Island Two-stage’ 
Development Will Meet 
Navigation and Power 
Requirements, They Say 


The Joint Board of Engineers represent- 
ing the United States and Canada ap- 
pointed to consider various engineering 


rence waterway project under the treaty 
recently signed between the two coun- 
tries reach the unanimous conclusion that 


plans for construction of the St. Law-| 


on the grounds that it includes a limi- 
tation on the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan. He expressed the opinion 
that the treaty in its present form could 
not be ratified by the Senate. 

Predicts Special Session = 

Senator Lewis expressed the opinion 
that the President was prepared to call 
a special session of the Senate for Sep- 
tember to ratify the treaty and consider 
a new settlement of the war debts. He 
declined to say, however, whether he had 
discussed the possibility of a special ses- 
sion with the President. 

“Ambassador Mellon is on his way home 
from London and I think he may have 
something very interesting to report,” said 
the Senator. “Mr. Mellon’s report on the 
war debts may have to be placed before 
|the Senate.” 

Explaining the objections. to - the’ St. 
|Lawrence Treaty Senator Lewis décisred 
that it should never have’ mentioned 
water diversion at all. “The decree: of 






the. plan described as “the Crysler Island|the Supreme Court in the Chicago. River 
two-stage” development of the waterway |drainage case,” he said, “allowed Chicago 
“is practicable and feasible” from an en-|to take 1,500 second feet from Lake 
gineering point of view, according to its| Michigan for drainage. and sanitation. The 
report..made public July 20 by the De-|court directed that the question of diver+ 





par of State. 

t calls attention to its instiuc- 
tions of March, 1932, “to reach an ‘agree- 
ment on a plan for early execution that 
would provide effectively for navigation 
and power requirements and at the same 
time recognize the special national in- 
terests in the lower St. Lawrence River.” 


Proposed Plan Described 


The Board then describes in detail the 
two-stage plan and asserts that under it 
navigation requirements and power re- 
covery are provided for adequately. 

This plan is estimated by the Board to 
cost $274,742,000, based upon 1926 prices. 
If constructed on present day prices, these 
estimates would be “substantially reduced,” 
the Board said. 

The Board holds that 7 years would be 
a reasonable period for construction of the 
waterway, and it would require the plac- 
(ing of 4,074,000 cubic yards of concrete; 
excavation of about 5,000,000 cubic yards 
of solid rock and 90,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and other material. 


Full Text of Report 
The report follows in full text: 


|ing of six members, three representing 
|the United States and three representing 
|Canada, was set up by order of the War 
| Department, dated April 2, 1924, and by 
order-in-council of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, dated May 7, 1924. This Joint 
| Board was asked to review a previous re- 
| port on the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
made by Col. W. P. Wooten, representing 
the United States, and the late W. A. 
| Bowden, representing Canada. This Board 
| was also asked to extend its inquiries to 
certain additional matters relevant to pro- 
|posals made by the International Joint 
Commission in a report dated Dec. 19, 
1921. under instructions from both gov- 
ernments 
Action of Joint Board 

2. That Joint Board, under date of Nov. 
16, 1926, presented a comprehensive report 
on the matters referred to it. The report 
was later accompanied by appendices A 
to G, inclusive, and was printed in both 
| countries. 
| 3. The membership of the United States 
| section at that time consisted of the late 
| Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, then Chief of 
| Engineers, and Brig. Gen. G. B. Pillsbury, 
; then colonel Corps of Engineers. 

4. The membership of the Canadian sec- 
| tion consisted of Duncan W. McLachlan, 
| of the Department of Railways and 
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Completed by Shipping Board 


os Shipping Board has completed its 
-diesel conversion program commenced 
in 1924 at a cost of about $23,000,000 out 
of appropriations for the purpose of 
$25,000,000, it was stated orally at the 
Board July 20. 

The installaton of the diesel engines 


had the effect of providing American 
ship operators with information as to 
this type of machinery which heretofore 
could not be secured in this country, as 
well as to provide a medium for 


pelled ships, according to a bulletin just 
made public by the Board dealing with 
the conversion program. 


The chief conclusion reached by the 
Board as a restilt of its operation of 
motor ships is that such operation is 
economical only for long hauls which 
enable the motor ship to carry fuel 
sufficient for the round trip. 


Excerpts from the Board's report 
follow: 

“The adoption by foreign shipowners 
of the diesel engine for ship propulsion 
began to make increasing progress fol- 
lowing the World War. It was a matter 


in steamers owned by the Board has | 


actual experimentation on diesel-pro- | 


of great interest to the Shipping Board 
which was then in possession of a con- 

siderable number of vessels, with well 
| designed and constructed hulls, but 
|} equipped with uneconemical and some- 
times unreliable machinery. These ves- 
| sels were laid up because, with the re- 
| duced tonnage requirements at that 
| time, they were the least desirable to 
regain in service. However, they could 
readily be made profitable operating 
units of the American merchant marine 
by the installation of modern, eco- 
nomical engines and equipment. * * * 

“The Congress, on June 6, 1924, passed 
an amendment to the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, section 12, by which the 
Shipping Board was authorized to ex- 
pend a total of not more than $26,- 
000,000 for converting to diesel drive 
steamships owned by the Board. 

“It was determined that the conver- 
| sions should be complete and thorough, 


| 
| 
| 


.| so that the finished vessels would fairly 


| represent ne./ 


American motor ships. 
This policy would also tend to develop 
the diesel engine, the auxiliary engine, 
and the allied marine industries. It was 
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1. A Joint Board of Engineers, consist- | 


.| prospectors. 


sion for navigation should be taken up 
with . . Instead of - that, «the 
Treaty fixes a limit of 1,500 feet for both 
sanitation and navigation. 


Declares Treaty Is Issue 


“In effect, this takes the water from 
Lake Michigan which should be used 
for the development of the Great All- 
American waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico and gives it to the 
St. Lawrence, 

“I am only talking now for Chicago but 
I imagine Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of New York will have something to 
say about the interest of his State. We 
should have been allowed to take this 
up with the State Department before: the 
treaty was signed. We asked for this 
| privilege but it was denied. 

“You will find that this is going to be 
a big issue. Many of the Members of 
Congress who have not so far taken an 
interest in it will find when they get back 
home that it is a big issue there. 

“No one knows where the money will 
;come from to start construction should 
| the treaty be ratified. Certainly the peo- 
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Gold Output Gains 


In Three Countries 





Canada Expected to Set All-time 
Record During 1932 


Increased gold production in Australia, 
Canada and Rumania was reported by 
the Department of Commerce in a state- 
ment July 20. 

Canada is likely to set an all-time rec- 
ord of around $62,000,000 for the 1932 gold 
output, as the first few months of the 
year showed a sizeable advance over 1931, 
it was pointed out. 

Prospecting has increased, with the pur- 
| chasing power of gold 40 per cent greater 
than in 1926: The statement follows in 
| full text: 

Increased gold mining operations are 
indicated in recent developments reported 
| by Commerce and State Department offi- 
cials abroad. 

The Victorian (Australia) gold yield 
continues to increase; in the first quarter 
of the year production was 9,733 fine 
ounces, valued at £57,074, an increase of 
794 ounces over the output for the first 
quarter of 1931, the uptrend due in largé 
part to the increase in,the number of 
It was estimated recently 
that more than 6,000 prospectors were at 
work. 

In Canada the Ontario mining opera= 
tions for the first quarter gave a 13 per 
cent increase in the value of gold produc- 
tion, indicating a continued improvement 
of the gold output during April and May, 
with valuation for May being 22 per cent 
above that for the same month last year. 
It is estimated that at the current rate 
of increase in gold production the total 
value of Ontario's yield in 1932 will reach 
$50,000,000, bringing the total Canadian 
yield to approximately $62,000,000, an all- 
time record. Gold output for the first 
quarter was 543,188 fine ounces, worth 
$11,228,597, compared with 483,677 fine 
ounces, worth $9,998,570 produced in the 
first three months of 1931. 

The fact that in 1931 gold enjoyed # 
purchasing power approximately 40 per 
cent above 1926 levels explains the most 
intensive exploration and operating pro- 
gram attempted by Ontario gold min 
interests. During 1931 activity at the two 
principal fields, Porcupine and Kirkland 
Lake, reached its maximum, with even 
greater activity assured for this year. 

The gross value of all metals mined in 
Rumania during 1931, the latest period 





for which figures are available, is esti- 


mated at $2,622,000, as compared wi 


th | 
$2,000,000 for 1930 and $1,658,000 in 1929, 
ta, 


the increase being due in 
gold, which totaled 141,450 
valued at about $2,106,000, about 
cent of the total. : 
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New Processes 
-- For Textile Art 


Large Contributions Toward 

* Improving Methods Are 
Shown in Patents Issued 
On Various Operations 








American inventive genius, although 
‘contributing few major developments to 
‘the textile art, has made large contribu- 
‘tions in the way of improvements to exist- 
ing processes and machines and thousands 
ot patents have been issued on various 


textile operations, according to an oral | 
‘statement July 20 at the examiners’ offices, 
textiles division, Patent Office, Department 
of Commerce. Since the invention of _the | 
cotton gin, which revolutionized American | 
industry, the Patent Office has been kept | 
“busy with a steady stream of applications | 
for textile patents. Additional informa-| 
tion was furnished as follows: 
The first step in the manufacture of the 
textile fabrics of which most clothing is| 
‘made is the formation of “a piece of 
string.” Fabrics of wondrous beauty from 
“¢alicoes to priceless rugs are woven on the} 
loom as products of the designer’s and | 
weaver’s skill but back of them stands the} 
spinner who must first produce the threads | 
of marvellous fineness and strength neces- | 
sary for the foundation of these beautiful | 
goods. The knitter, the lacemaker and the 
“praider, as well, depenc for the material 
“for their myriad textile products of beauty 
_and utility upon the skill of the spinner 
in making “a piece of string.” 
Prehistoric Beginnings } 





The identity of the first genius who ||) 


«combed and carded flax fibres, twisted and 
drew them out into a piece of yarn is un-| 
known as that most important of textile | 
. events xccurred before the dawn of history. | 
-Many examples of spun flax and woven | 
linens have been found among the remains | 


of prehistoric man, rotably the Lake||} 


Dwellers of Switzerland, and pottery bear-| 
ing upon 


have been unearthed in the cliff dwellings | 


“of the Indians of the Southwest of the ||| 


United States. 


From these early beginnings the prog- | | 


ress of the textile art has been perhaps | 
painfully slow but that it has been sure | 
‘has been attested by the direct relation-| 
Ship between all the modern highly devel- | 


cped processes and the ancient handicraft. | || 


All of the fundamental fibres except | 


‘yayon, a man made filament which has ||| 


‘risen to a high rank in one generation, | 
and the principal processes of the indus- | 


« 


its part; textiles were an art before they 
were an industry. 
the industry laid by the handworker the 
‘next step was the adaptation of power 
driven machinery to his delicate and in- 
tricate tasks. | 


Growth Under Patent System 


The modern machine or factory tex- | 
‘tile industry as contrasted with the cot- 
tage or home form of work began con- 


temporaneously with the era of the mod-|]} 


.€rn patent system. The first great in-| 
ventors of this era, who incidentally were 
spinners, were Hargreaves, Akwright and 
Crompton, among whom Akwright stands 
out as the father of the modern factory, | 


as it was his organizing genius combined | |} 


with inventive skill which revolutionized | 
“the textile industry of England and his 
‘ideas have spread throughout the world. 

It is true that patent protection can 
not be given much credit for his suc-! 
_cess as after a few years enjoyment of a 
doubtful monopoly his patents were de- 
clared invalid by the Court of King’s 
Bench as lacking in definiteness. Since 
his time, however, practically every textile 
invention of any significance has received 
«the benefit of governmental protection 
in the form of patents or other monopo- 
lies. Among the great contributions to 
the art coming shortly after Akwright’s, 
1788, may be mentioned the power loom of 
Cartwright and the Jacquard pattern 
mechanism. 


American Pioneer Inventions 

To properly appraise the influence ex-| 
erted by the United States in developing | 
and advancing the textile industry it is 
necessary to recognize that at the time! 
when the British colonies, subsequently | 
the 13 original States, entered the field | 
it was already a highly advanced art, with | 
countless centuries of development back of | 
it. The number of pioneer textile inven- | 


its surface the unmistakable ||) 
markings of woven and braided fabrics} 


try were discovered or invented and in ||} 
successful operation at the time the mod- ||} 
ern power driven machine began to play |] 


With the foundations of | }} 
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Treasury Announces 


Short-term Issue 


Series for 80 Millions Will 
Augment Cash Balance 


The Treasury Department will float im- 


tions contributed by the inventive genius | mediately a new 91-day bill issue of $80,- 


of this country is small. They are the 
cotton gin of Whitney, Danforth’s tube! 
and cap frame, Jenks’ ring spinning frame | 
and the Northrup automatic bobbin re- 
plenishing loom. 

_ All of these secured patent protection 
except the ring-spinning frame of Jenks, 
to whom is attributed the invention and | 
development of this most important | 
American contribution to the art but| 


search of the files of the Patent Office| which has continued since the 


fails to reveal any patent granted to him! 
for it. The others received patent grants 
as follows: 


Ogden L. Mills, 
| Treasury, announced as of July 21. {This 


| 000,000 of which $50,000,000 will be to re- 


the 


An excess of expenditures over receipts, 
opening 


of the fiscal year on July 1 and which} 
had caused an accumulated deficit of | 


| $1,000 will be considered. E&ch tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
| offered must be expressed on the basis of 
100, with not more than three decimal 
cre e. g., 99.125. 
| used. 


| Tenders will be accepted without cash | 
| deposit from incorporated banks and trust | 


| companies and from responsible and rec- 
| ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
| by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 


. — = | less the tenders are accompanied by an | 
nance maturing issues and $30,000,000 to! express guaranty of payment by an incor- 


increase the Government's supply of cash,| porated bank or trust company. 
Secretary of the 


Immediately after the closing hour for 
jreceipt of tenders on July 25, 1932, all 
|tenders received at the Federal reserve 


is the first borrowing in the present fiscal | banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
year, Department records show. 


|ing hour will be openend and public an- 

nouncement of the acceptable prices will 

| follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
| ably on the following morning. 
To Be Tax Exempt 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 


E. Whitney, March 14, 1704, class 19, sub-| more than $235,000,000 on July 18, has) reserves the right to reject any or all 
class 61, textile, fiber preparation, cotton | depleted the Government's available funds 


gins, seed boards. | 

C. Danforth, April 1, 1830, class 118, sub- | 
class 31, J. H. Northrop, 454810, June 23, | 
1891, class 139, subclass 243, textiles weav- | 


ing, replenishing, bobbing changing by|ciable amount of the newly enacted taxes | 


moving transferrer, Lay actuated. 
Invention of Cotton Gin 


Ely Whitney, probably the best known of | The $30,000,000 of the new borrowing | 


early American inventors, had difficulty in 


‘securing a patent for his cotton gin, impa-;|ments will go to increase the supply of | 


tient planters having carried off the model, 
drawings and patterns from the workrooms 
and beginning manufacture and use of the | 
rrachine immediately. By the time he} 
secured his patent infringers had sold | 


many machines ‘and the inventor made lit- cording to the information, which shows 


tle money from the patent per se. Several 
Southern States, however, voted sums of 
money to him and in some instances these 
were paid. 


the politics and history of the United 
States. Macauley said that the cotton gin} 
had done more than any other thing to- 
ward making the Unitec States a w 
power in progress. 
and like all potentates spread his power-| 
seeking tentacles all over the globe. 


Civil War, almost splitting the Nation! 
into hostile halves. , 


Tube and Cap Spinning Frame 


The invention of the tube and cap spin-| Tenders will not be received at the Treas- 


ning frame by Charles Danforth was 
pirated and patented in England and Dan-| 
forth received little if any financial re-| 
ward either abroad or at home for his 
very valuable contributior to the spinning 
art. 
~ The ‘avention by James H. Northrop in 
1889 of a shuttle -hanger designed to 
automatically change the shuttle when the 
yarn on the bobbin was exhausted was not 
applied until 1895 because of lack of. uni- 
formity of looms, the invention being de- 
vised for standard looms. 

In the latter year Northrop completed 
and operated the complete automatic weft 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


until they stood at only $218,800,000 on 
July 18, accordling to information made 
available at the Treasury. No appre- 


are due until July 31, it was said. 
Proposed Use of Proceeds 


which is in excess of refinancing require- 


ready cash in the Government's accounts. 
Since it does not replace any cutstanding 
obligations, this excess of borrowing is an 
increase in the public debt, the first to 
be made in the current fiscal year, ac- 


that the issuance o1 the new bills will ad- 
vance the total public debt from $19,487,- 
000,000 to $19,517,000,000. 


Tenders for the new bills, 


Mills announced. 
in full text: 
The Secretary 


thereabouts. 


at the Federal reserve banks, 
branches thereof, up tod 2 
Standard Time, on Monday, July 25, 1932 


ury Department, Washington. 
Mature in October 


27, 1932, 
1932, 


and will mature on Oct. 26 


| 
$10,000, $100,000, $500,000, 
(maturity value). 


It is urged that tenders be made on the | are free to use the remaining money for 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by | from such investments and from the in- | 512.5 

Federal reserve banks or branches | terest on the deposited bonds makes up| 


the. 
upon application therefor. 


l 


oes : E : which will} 
Whitney s device, Simple in its mecha-| pe dated July 27, will be received only at 
nism, had a far-reaching and profound ef-| the Federal reserve banks up to 2 p. m.,, 
fect not only on the industry but also on| Kastern Standard Time, July 25, Secretary 
His statement follows 


of the Treasury gives| 
al orld} notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
Cotton became king) ury bills to the amount of $80,000,000, or 
S| ore sae = be 91-day es 
une and will be sold on a discount basis to the 
Played a large part in bringing on the| highest bidders. Tenders will be samnne 
or the! 
p. m., Eastern 


and on the maturity date the face 
|amount will be payable without interest. 
They will be issued in bearer form only,| must build up a fund to amortize the 
premium before the bonds mature_or are| bonds, $3,375; 
and $1,000,000) called. 


and in amounts or denominations of $1,000, 


tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
| less than the amount applied for, and his 
j action in any such respect shall be final. 
| Those sudmitting tenders will be advised 
Payment at the price offered for Treasury 
| bills allotted must be made at the Fed- 
| eral reserve banks in cash or other im- 
| mediately available funds on July 27, 1932. 
The Treasury pills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
trom the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
| duction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purposes of any tax now or hereafter im- 
| posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 7 
| Treasury Department Circular No, 418, 
@s amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern the 
|conditions of their issue. Copies of the 
circular may be obtained from any Federal 
reserve bank or branch thereof. 
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‘Public Utilities 


Eleven utilities in Wisconsin called to 
conference July 23 to consider reductions in 
| rural electric rates, State Commissioner an- 
nounces. 








Officers serving.in various companies in 
Middle West Utilities system enumerated in | 
testimony before Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 5, col. 7 


| Publishing 


Publishers Sanding ate more discrimina- 
tory, Department of Commerce says in study 
of publishers’ statistics for six months. 


Page 3, col..7 | 
Radio 


Engineers present testimony on applica- 
tion of Radio Station KYW to move from 
Chicago to Philadelphia at hearing before 
Federal Radio Commission. . Le 

e 5, col. 


Pag 
Applications received by Federal Radio 


Commission. 
Page 5, col. 6 | 
President issues Executive Order trans- 
| ferring Radio Division of Department of 
Commerce to the Federal Radio Commission. 
: Page 1, col. 6 


Railroads 


| Final valuation assigned Lackawanna lines 
| by Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Rate and finance rulings and examiners’ 
reports announced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





|_ New rate schedules on clay deferred by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





. Page 6, col. 7 

Railroad employes protest proposed merger 
in New Jersey. 

Page 7, col. 4 


, 
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E> | 


| poses. 


by “one* | Tariff 


| abaca, copra and sugar eases general busi- 


Page 6, col. 1 | 


Page 6, col. 4, tates explained by Clarence W. 


{ 





Shipp: Board has completed ‘installation 
of Diesel engines in its vessels, it announces. 


1, . 
Arbitrator holds United States dia : 


not 

old two Swedish sh in contravention 
ty during the war period. " 
Page 2, col. 7 


Transits and tons of cargo for month 
Panama Canal reach lowest" level in teee, 


Page 6, col. 2 


Shipping Board investigating charges 
discrimination against Dollar nee; notion 
on rate compacts. 

Page 3, col. 3 


Social Welfare 


Health and welfare services coordinated in 
Maine, according to Governor Gardiner. 
Page 8, col. 3 
American Red Cross soon ready to 
distribution of cloth made from Federal ot 
ton, Chairman Payne announces. 
Page 1, cgl. 2 


State Courts 


Airplane operator making short flights 
from and back to airport held common car- 
rier; Smith v. O'Donnell; California Su- 
preme Court. 


Page 4, col. 1 


Ordinances regulating operation of air- 
fraft over portion of municipally owned air- 
port outside of city limits held valid; Ebrite 
v. Crawford et al.; California Supreme 
Court. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Ohio court rules truck with six wheels 
and three axles must conform to weight 
limits for single vehiclés. 

Page 5, col. 3 


State Finance 


Several States to seek loans from Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for relief pur- 


Page 3, col. 3 | 


Analysis of financial condition of State of 
Tennessee for fiscal year issued by Census 
Bureau. 

° 


Page 7, col. 7 


Small number of voters approve bond is- 
sues for Iowa schools, according to Ed R. 
Brown, Secretary of Legislative Committee 
sa Meduction of Public Expenditures, of 


Page 8, col. 1 


Maintenance of high American tariffs 
against British Empire proving dangerous, 
says Representative iney. 


Page 3, col. 1 


Taxation 


Decisions promulgated 
ized 


by th 
Tax Appeals summar ° Pe: 


aii Page 4, col. 3 

acy tax collections 

Hampshire. decline in New 
Page 5, col. 4 


Rural Credits Department of South Da- 


kota called on to pay tax 
taken over. pay es on land it has 


Page 6, col. 1 
American tax burden is barrier to foreign 


war debt revision, says 
wie ame ys Senator Shipstead in 


Page 1, col. 1 
T : . 
erritories } 
Improvement in price of raw materials of 
ness situation in Philippi: - 
missioner reports. on ee 
Page 5, col. 4 
Waterways 
Joint Board of Engineers agrees on “Crys- 
ler Island two-stage™ dovelonasent as pree- 


ticable and feasible for St. L: - 
ne awrence water 


Page 1, col. 6 

en ~ Ghicago ane miso. on St. 
ay trea subm 

President by Senator Lewis. ae 

Page 1, col. 7 


Weather | 


Heat wave general over grain States with 
rain said to be necessary to prevent damage 
to crops. 

ie ie : Page 1, col. 1 

xt of weekly weather review iss 
by Department of Agriculture. = 
Page 6, col. 5 


Workmen’s Compensation 


New basis of workmen's compensation 


obbs, of 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 





Page 5, col. 2 
Effect of delay in filing claim for compen- | 
sation construed in Massachusetts. | 


Page 5, col. 1 


‘Record Amount of Cement Being Poured 


| At Hoover Dam by Special Machinery 


Fractions must not | 





jis now in process at Hoover Dam site 
| where all necessary machinery, equipment, 
and facilities have been completed for 
|mixing and transporting the concrete for 
the great structure, it was explained orally 
at the Bureau of Reclamation July 20. 

Unparalleled mechanical and scientific 
|details had to be worked out, including 
jthe erection of special plant units and 
| transportaion facilities. A statement is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior, 
citing the enormous gravel deposit which 
| will be the aggregate for the “world’s most 
spectacular engineering accomplishment,” 
follows in full text: 


Extent of Operation Shown 


| The aggregate which is to be the chief 
raw material for the biggest concrete- 
|pouring job ever undertaken by man to- 
day is flowing steadily into the contrac- 
tors’ hoppers from which it will emerge 
|to be mixed with cement to become Hoover 
Dam, in the Colorado River. 

An idea of the magnitude of this item 
|of construction, says the Reclamation 
| Service, may be gained from the fact that 
{almost as much concrete will go into the 
| Hoover Dam power plant and appurtenant 
works as has been used by the service in 
|all its other undertakings, spreading over 
|25 years, combined. 
| A gravel deposit covering 100 acres of 
|land to a depth of 30 feet will be eaten 
|up by the concrete mixers in providing 
| the materials of which Hoover Dam will 
| be built. Already it is in process of be- 
| ing metamorphosed from a sand flat skirt- 
| ing one of the most isolated river stretches 
in the Nation into a flood-restraining titan 
| that is destined to become the world’s 
a spectacular engineering accomplish- 
ment. 


Gravel Deposit Near Site 


| The deposit containing just the proper 
| aggregate for this vast undertaking has 
| been selected. It lies six miles above 
| Hoover damsite on the Arizona side of 


|= ene — 


|for printing and taxes are deducted the 
| remainder is the net profits. 

The excess of these net profits over the 
| return which the banks might have se- 
cured if they had invested the original 


Of the notes issued 5 per cent also must| purchase price of the bonds directly in 
be left at the Treasury as a redemption| the money markets is the profit attribut- 


The Government makes a print- 


jing charge and levies a tax of one-half 
The Treasury bills will be dated July 


{able to the note transaction. A table set- 
ting forth. these items as they would apply 
to a National bank seeking $100,000 in 


of 1 per cent annually; these last two | new notes on the basis of Treasury bonds 
»|items are the only charges unless the | of 1943-47, which are selling at about $99,- 

bonds are selling at a premium when the| 000 per $100,000, follows: F 
In Nwat case the banks 


Receipts: Cost of bonds, $99,000; cir- 
culation obtainable, $100,000; interest on 
[ interest at 6 per cent on 
circulation minus reserve, $5,700; gross re- 


After allowing for all charges the banks | ceipts, $9,075. 


jinvestments. The return which they ge 


| their gross returns on the note transaction. | $5,940; 
No tender for an amount less than! When the charges for amortization, if any, 


Expenses: Tax, $500; expenses, $62.50; 


t| total deductions, $562.50; net receipts, $8,- 
Interest on cost of bonds at 6 per cent, 


amount of profit, $2,573.50; r 
cent of profit, 2.5989. ” 


Pouring of 5,500,000 barrels of cement 


the Colorado River. 
transformation 


It was selected for 
into man-made stone 


after a three-year study of every gravel | 


deposit within 50 miles of the damsite. 
The job for eating up this 100-acre 

tract of gravel is a part of the work of 

the contractor. It was a part of his job, 


also, to build to it seven miles of railroad, 
with a pile-trestle bridge 850 feet long, 
some day to rest in the bottom of a man- 
made lake, across the river. 

Already three shifts a day are at work 
scooping up this aggregate and loading 
it on 50-ton cars, 200 a day of which are 
rolling away to the screening plant which 
will separate it into big, little, and inter- 
mediate sizes. The commplishment of 
this task is but one of many chores inci- 
dent to this huge Goverr-ment task. 

Screening Plant Built 

The screening plant, an industry in it- 
self, is located two and a half miles 
up the river from the dam site. When 
it has prepared the aggregate for use, 
it will go by rail to the concrete mix- 
ing plant in Black Canyon above the dam 
site which constitutes another industrial 
unit of this huge undertaking. 

There the sand and gravel will be 
mixed in proper proportions with cement, 
another constituent of Mother Earth’s 
crust, water will be added, eight-ton 
batches of the mixture will be thrust 
into those revolving agitator drums, 


niounted on trucks, and will hurry away 
for its last ride. 


forms in the four 56-foot diameter di- 
version tunnels, strengthening them with 
a 3-foot lining of concrete. 

In the latter part of 1933 it is expected 
the contractors will begin pouring into 
the 50-foot cubes by which the titan 
|dam eventually will rise to its 730 feet of 
height, stopping the mad waters now run- 
ning to waste in this land of thirst and 
setting them to serve the purpose of 
man. Already this great task is six months 
ahead of schedule and spinning along 
toward completion a year earlier than 
was expected. 


Sweden Votes $5,000,000 
For Unemployment Relief 


With 109,674 registered unemployed as 
of March, 1932 a 10-year record, the 
Swedish Government has appropriated 
25,000,000 crowns (about $5,000,000) for 
unemployment relief, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commission Basil D. Dahl. 

Last December, the Unemployment Re- 
lief Commission estimated that 20,000,000 
crowns would be sufficient, but the in- 
crease in unemployment between then and 
March caused the upward revision of the 
request. At the end of March, 43,764 per- 
sons were receiving government aid.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 








At the dam site the | 
still plastic mass will be poured into steel | 
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Decline in Output 
Of Dental Supplies 


Production Fell Off 27 Per Cent 
From 1931, Survey for Last 
Year Discloses 








Dentists’ supplies and equipment pro- 
duction in the United States decreased 
by 29.2 per cent in 1931 as compared to 
that production for 1929, according to in- 
formation made available by the Bureau 
of the Census July 19. 

The value of the products (at f. 0. b. 
factory prices) in 1929 was $32,507,032 and 
$23,021,018 in 1931, the information showed. 
The more important items which con- 
tributed to the total for 1931, according to 
the Bureau information, are as follows: 
Dental gold, $6,976,467; teeth, $6,267,673; 
dental alloys for amalgams, $88,881; 
equipment units, $2,057,906. 

The following additional information 
also was made available: 

With the number of establishments pro- 
ducing the equipment and supplies in 
question having been reduced from 87 in 
1929 to 75 in 1931, the number of wage 
earners was reduced from 4,559 in the 
former year to 3,814 in the latter year. 
The wages paid to these wage earners in 
1929 totaled $5,359,432, and this was re- 
duced to $3,874,704 in 1931, a percentage 
decrease of 27.7. 


Fight Bills Enacted 


On Immigration at 
Session Just Ended 


Others Are Left in Varying 
Stages of Progress for 
Consideration Following 
Resumption in December 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


a nonquota status but that if the marriage 
was on or after July 1, 1932, the alien is 
given first preference within the immigra- 
tion quota.” 

Public Law 248, recognizing as American 
citizens at birth native women of the 
Hawaiian Islands who lost citizenship by 
reason of marriage to aliens. Public 
Law 198, correcting an omission in a law 
regarding natives of the Virgin Islands. 

Thirty-seven bills and resolutions in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee 
never were considered. Among them 
was a bill (H. R. 7436) to provide for 
registration of aliens and to issue for 
them certificates of identification, and a 
measure (H. R. 56) “to define and delimit 
citizenship and to establish uniform sys- 
tem of naturalization of aliens through- 
out the United States.” 

Committee Hearings 

In addition to these, the Committee held 
hearings on several bills which now go 
over to the next session for Executive 
Committee action. These are: The Grif- 
fin bill (H. R. 297) proposing that certain 
questions be asked prospective citizens as 
to their willingness to take up arms for 
the United States; another (H. R. 5489) 
designed to equalize the status of certain 
minor children; a third (H. R. 8873) re- 
specting American citizenship of wives of 
diplomatic employes of the United States 
in foreign countries; a bill (H. R. 9498) 
providing for 50 per cent, reduction of 
naturalization fees; and a bill (H. R. 
12173) providing for deportation of alien 
seamen. 

A bill (H. R. 7614) to limit action of 
American consuls in raising a presumption 
that aliens may become public charges, 
in connection with which it was testified 
that visas had been refused relatives of 
American families whose resources ran as 
high as $20,000, is among 11 bills which 
the Committee temporarily laid aside, 
awaiting further hearings and considera- 
tion at the December session. Various 
House bills were tabled in favor of similar 
Senate measures then pending. 

Expulsion of Communists 

One bill (H. R. 12044), to exclude and 
expel alien communists, which passed the 
House, is still on the Senate calendar 
awaiting consideration next session. Three 
others passed by the House are awaiting 
action in the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration. A bill (H. R. 6710) to repeal 








Nation Is Found 
Not Liable for 


Detaining Ships 


Arbitrator Rules That Two 
Swedish Vessels Were Not 
Held During War in Con- 
travention of Treaties — 








The United States Government has been 
held not liable for the alleged detention of 
two Swedish vessels during the Wolrd War 
at ports of the United States. The arbi- 
trator, Professor Eugene Borel, ruled that 
the Government of the United States did 
not detain the ships in contravention of 
the Swedish-American treaties of April 3, 
1783, and July 4, 1827. 

The announcement of the Department of 
State concerning the arbitrator’s decisions 


| follows in full text: 
Prof. Eugene Borel, arbitrator in the 


recently took place in Washington ren- 
dered his decision on July 18, 1932. The 


claim, based on the alleged detention of ‘# 


ships, was for $3,012,173.28. The arbitra- 
tion was held pursuant to the special 
agreement between the two governments 
signed on Dec. 17, 1930. 


Three Issues Involved 

The questions to be arbitrated were de- 
fined in the special agreements as follows: 

“First. Whether the Government of the 
United States of America detained the 
Swedish motor ship “Kronprins Gustaf 
Adolf” between June 23, 1917, and July 12, 
1918, and the Swedish motor ship “Pacific” 
between July 1, 1917, and July 19, 1918, in 
contravention of the Swedish-American 
treaties of April 3, 1783, and July 4, 1827. 

“Second. Whether, if the first question 
be decided in the affirmative, the Govern- 
ment cf the United States of America is 
liable to the Government of Sweden in 
behalf of the owners of the motor ships 
for damages resulting from such unlawful 
detention; and 

“Third. Should the reply be in the af- 
firmative what pecuniary reparation is 
due to the Government of Sweden on be- 
half of the owners of the motor ships 
above mentioned.” : 

Ships Detained in 1917 

The Swedish- motor ship “Kronprins 
Gustaf Adolf” arrived at the port of New 
York on June 23, 1917, and remained 
there until July, 1918. The Swedish mo- 
tor ship “Pacific” arrived at Newport News, 
Va., on July 1, 1917, and remained there 
until July, 1918. 

Prof. Borel, the Swiss jurist who was 
selected as arbitrator, arrived in Washing- 
ton on May 3, 1932, and the first meeting 
of the arbitration was held on May 35. 
Arguments before the arbitrator began on 
May 9, and were concluded on June 2, 
1932 

According to the special agreement un- 
der which the arbitration was held, the 
arbitrator had until Aug. 2 to render his 
decision. The decision was rendered on 
July 18, considerably in advance of the 
time limit. 

The decision of the arbitrator covers 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


| 











a wartime law which recognizes as citizens 
for purposes of protection and service on 
American ships alien citizens who have 
filed declarations of intention to become 
citizens; another (H. R. 8174) to give non- 
quota status to parents of American citi- 
zens; and a third (H. R. 8877) to put alien 
actors under the contract labor jurisdic- 
tion of the immigration laws. 

Bills now on the House calendar ready 
| for consideration and action of the House 
at the next session include: A bill (H. R. 
8978) to put singers and choristers under 
/the contract labor provisions of the immi- 
| gration law; a bill (H. R. 10274), to ex- 
tend from June, 1921, to July, 1924, the 
date of the last admission on account of 
which certain aliens may apply for the 
benefits of the present registration law; a 
bill (H. R. 10602), a general immigration 
restriction bill, which would cut the exist- 
ing quotas 90 per cent, establishing quotas 
for the countries in the Western Hemis- 


| 


certain specified technicians; and a bill 
(H. R. 11552), providing means for appeal 
to the Secretary of State from action of 
American consuls as to immigration visas, 








United States-Sweden arbitration which » 
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|phere, and permitting nonquota status of ig 
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Policy on Tariff 
Declared Against 


General Interest 


Restrictions Around British 
Empire Are Proving to 
Be Dangerous, Asserts 
Representative Rainey 





Maintenance of higk United States 
tariff walls around the Britis:: Empire al- 
ready is proving an economically danger- 
ous policy for this Government, Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Til, Majority Leader of the House, stated 


orally on July 20. Mr. Rainey made this | 


comment in connection with the economic 
conference at Ottawa, Canada. 


He referred to press reports from Ot- 
tawa that Sir William Larke, Secretary 
of the British Steel Association, has an- 
nounced that steel men of England and 
Canada have formed a confidential trade 
agreement and had recommended that the 
economic conference undertake to bring 
about tariff changes that would shift to 
Great Britain a large part of the steel 
purchases now made by Canada in the 
United States and in Germany that the 
steel industry already developed in Ca- 


nada will be protected against competi- | 
| 


tion. 
Policy Called ‘Dangerous’ 


“This policy of high tariff walls around 
the British Empire is a most dangerous 
policy for us,” said Mr. Rainey. “We have 
pursued our policy of trade isolation so 
long that the other countries are leaving 
us out of everything now. 

“It means more trouble for us. It 
means higher walls to go over and lower 
walls within the British empire for their 





own industries. Already 1,200 factories of 
United States concerns’ have moved to 
Canada so that they can sell their goods 
within the British empire without the 
tariff restrictions of the United States and 
the Canadians receive these factories with 
open arms. It is the result of our foolish 
policy of trade isolation. 

“We on our side of the Congress have 
advocated international economic confer- 
ences for the purpose of lowering tariff 
walls. The Bank of International Set- 
tlements stated last week that there could 
be no resumption of prosperity until trade 
is reestablished and that this cannot be 
done without revising existing barriers. 
Mussolini, in Italy, announced a month or 
so ago that he favors economic confer- 
ences. 

Little Legislation Foreseen 

“The greatest authorities in the world 
have declared there will be no return of 
prosperity until the economic walls are 
lowered and that it is foolish to try to 
stabilize the monetary system of the world 
so long as these tariff and other economic 
barriers exist.” 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., former chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which originates 
revenue and tax legislation, stated orally 
recently that he did not believe there 
would be either tariff or tax legislation of 
any kind at the next session of Congress, 
which convenes in December. He pointed 
out that the coming session is a short 
session due to expire by March 4, a three 
months’ session less the Christmas holiday 
recess, which permits little legislation be- 
yond the appropriation bills. He said that 
whether there will be a so-called ‘scientific 
revision” of the tariff law will depend upon 
the development in the country next No- 
vember in the event the present control 
of the House continues in the next Con- 
gress. s 


Free Cloth for Needy 


Soon to Be Delivered 


American Red Cross Exchanges 
Raw Product for Material 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
brought to the: National offices by manu- 
facturers ranges from sox and rompers to 
corduroy trousers and heavy coats, and 


all are at surprisingly low prices, he feels. | 


Included in the samples are heavy sox 
which might be expected to retail at 20 
to 25 cents a pair, quoted to the Red 
Cross at 5 cents; white and colored broad- 


cloth shirts, quoted at 22 cents; trousers 


for workmen and for street wear quoted 
at 70 cents to $1; rompers, 15 cents; com- 
plete suits for children, 23 cents; dresses 
for girls of about eight years, 30 cents; 
women’s dresses which might be expected 
to retail at $2 and more, in up-to-date 


styles, at 50 cents; and heavy overcoats | 


resembling wool, $4. 

Samples of cloth offered to the organi- 
zation include shirting materials of good 
quality at 44% cents a yard, 37 inches wide; 
denim at 7 cents a yard, and numerous 
other varieties of cloth at comparable 
quotations. 

The 40,000,000 bushels of Grain Stabili- 


zation Corporation wheat made available 
for the needy will be distributed by thé 
Red Cross in the same way as the original 
consignment was handled. Only 6,400,000 
bushels of the original amount is now left. 
21,000,000 | 
bushels was made into flour and went into 


Of the first consignment, 


five-sixths of the counties in the United 


States, filling needs of 3,012,200 families. 
Stock feed was shipped to 184,188 stock 
owners in drought territory and consumed 
Distribution of stock 
feed was stopped in June with the recovery 


11,198,951 bushels. 


of pastures. 


British Buyers Show Favor 
For American Medicinals 
[Continued from Page 1.1 


the United States total medicinal exports 


advanced from 35 to 44 per cent. 
Most important buyer of all 


three leading world producers and export- 
ers of medicinals. 
effective competition provided by 


the 
close to $4,000,000 worth in 1931. 


production. 


Canada held second place of all British | 
Empire markets for medicinals until 1931, 


when it dropped behind British India. 


British India has developed into an ex- 
The | 
bulk of medicial imports into this market 
are, however, from the United Kingdom, 
been 


cellent market for salves and tonics. 


and Germany’s sales have lately 
greater than those by the United States. 


Local production in South Africa has 
been climbing up but this country still 
draws heavily on Great Britain and the 
Salves 
for coughs and colds and laxative prepara- 
bought 


United States for its medicinals. 


tion are leading proprietaries 
from the United States. 


Sales to Australia and New Zealand | 
which were sizable up to 1930, but declined 
with the depreciated currency that year, 
are a persistent and important factor in 


the total imports of this class. 


is the 
United Kingdom which is itself one of the 


Despite the keen and 
the 
Eritish-made products, medicines from 
United States found a market for 
These 
imports increased in the five-year period 
ai the same time there was, according to 
reports, an important growth in British 





Output at Pencils 
Declines by Third 


Value of Product and Number 
Of Wage Earners in 
Industry Decrease 





A decrease of' 32.9 per cent in 1931 as 
compared with 1929 was shown in the 
aggregate value of lead pencils and pencil 
parts for sale as such made in the United 
States, according to information made 
available July 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The following additional information 
also was supplied by the Department: 

The aggregate value of lead pencils and 
pencil parts for sale as such made in the 
United States in 1931 was $16,434,690, as 
compared with $24,476,427 reported for 
1929, the last preceding census year, 

The 1931 total, of which $3,807,788 rep- 
resents the value of pencils and pencil 
parts made as secondary products in other 
industries, is made up as follows: Wood 
pencils, valued at $9,981,942, a decrease of 
26.6 per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding item for 1929; mechanical pen- 
cils, $4,841,769, a decrease of 45.5 per cent; 
pencil parts for sale as such, $1,610,979, a 
decrease of 18.9 per cent. 

The number of wage earners employed 
in the establishments covered by the cen- 
sus was reduced by 39.3 per cent from 
5,703 in 1929 to 3,459 in 1931, and the 
total wages paid in the earlier year was 
$6,292,276, as compared with $3,177,304 in 
1931, a reduction of 49.9 per cent. 


Federal Regulation 
Of Radio Activities 
Is Ordered Unified 


President Unites Division 
Of the Department of 
Commerce With Federal 
Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


six months probably will 
smaller than last year, excluding Russia 





has been formulated, the Commission does 
not wish to make public any plans. 

It was decided at the meeting that a 
new division will be created within the 
Commission, to be known as the “Division 
of Field Operation.” W. D. Terrell, who 


has been Chief of the Radio Division, will 
become head of the new Commission Di- 
vision, which will be under direct super- 
vision of Commissioner Thad H. Brown. 
The Executive Order, dated July 20, 
follows in full text: 


Authority Under Law 


Whereas, sections 511 to 514, inclusive, 
of the act of Congress entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Legislative 
Branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1932, provides: 
“Sec. 511. The President is author- 
ized, by Executive order, to transfer the 
duties, powers, and functions of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
to the Federal Radio Commission, and 
upon the issuance of such order— 

“(a) the Radio Division shall be abol- 
ished; 

“(b) all records and property, including 
office furniture and equipment, of the di- 
vision, shall be transferred to the Federal 
Radié Commission; and 

“(c) such of the officers and employes of 
the division, as, in the judgment of the 
President, are indispensable to the effi- 
cient operation of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, shall be transferred to such com- 
mission and all officers and employes of 
the division and commission not indis- 
pensable to the service shall be dismissed. 

“Sec. 512. Any transfer of officers or em- 
ployes under section 511 shall be without 
changes in classification or compensation, 
but the President is authorized to make 
such changes in the title8, designations, 
and duties of such officers and employes as 
-he may deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of sections 511 to 514, of this 
| title. 

Stations of Regulations 


| “Sec. 513. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, or regulations made or issued by the 
| Department of Commerce in respect of the 
Radio Division, or by the Radio Division, 
|and in effect at the time of such transfer, 
shall continue in effect to the same extent 
as if such transfer had not been made, 
until modified, superseded, or repealed by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

“(b) All provisions of law relating to the 
Radio Division shall continue in force with 
respect to the Federal Radio Commission, 
in so far as such pfovisions of law are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of 
section 511 or 512. 

“Sec. 514. Such parts of appropria- 
priations available for expenditure by the 


ture by the Federal Radio Commission in 
the same manner as if such commission 
had been named in the laws providing for 
such appropriations, and the remainder 
of such appropriations and such unex- 
pended balances shall not be expended but 
shall ‘be impounded and returned to the 
Treasury.” 


Functions Transferred 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the au- 
| thority vested in me by said law, the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
is hereby abolished and the duties, pow- 
ers, and functions of or in respect of said 
Division, together with all officers and em- 
ployes thereof, all records, papers, and 
public property of or pertaining thereto, 
are hereby transferred to the Federal 
Radio Commission, and all parts of ap- 
propriations and unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for expenditure 
by the Department of Commerce for or 
on behaif of the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce are hereby 
transferred to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The Federal Radio Commission 
is hereby authorized and directed to dis- 
miss officers and employes not indispensa- 
ble to the service, to make such changes 
in the titles, designations, and duties of 
said officers and employes as it may deem 
necessary, and to return to the Treasury 
all appropriations or unexpended balances 
thereof not necessary to the maintenance 
of said Commission. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 

The White House, July 20, 1932. 





Lumber Production 
Declines One-third 


Cut of Mills Exceeded Ten Bil- 
lion Feet Last Year 


The lumber cut of 691 identical mills de- 
creased by 33.5 per cent in 1931 as com- 
pared to 1930, according to a preliminary 
tabulation of data collected in the Census 
of Manufacture taken in 1932, made avail- 
able July 19. 

Each of the mills sawed 5,000,000 board 
feet either in 1930 or 1931, according to the 
data, which shows that in 1931 the total 
lumber cut of those mills was 10,058,144,000, 








| While in 1930 it was 15,134,871,000. 


| the estimates are based on conditions as 








World wheat supplies during the next 
be. slightly 


and China from consideration, and Rus- 
sian exports of wheat probably will be 


smaller in the next few months than a 
year ago, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 20 in a summary of world 
wheat prospects, 

New estimates of heavy feeding of wheat 
to livestock in the United States indicate 
that previous estimates of the carry-over 
in this country may be a little high, the 
Department said. The European harvest 
is later than usual this year, it was 
pointed out, and, this will tend to 
strengthen demand for North American 
wheat in the next two months. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Crop developments during June were ap- 
parently the primary cause of the de- 
cline in wheat prices which occurred dur- 
ing Eo month. In North America the 
Spring wheat crops of the United States) 
and Canada continued to develop favor- 
ably. By the end of June it had become 
the general opinion of the trade that the 
total wheat crop of Canada would be be- 
tween 450,000,000 and 500,000,000 bushels, 
and that the United States Spring wheat 
crop would be well above 250,000,000. 

In addition, the wheat crops of west- 
ern Europe have progressed favorably, and 
while the European crops as a whole are 
late, indications are that total takings of | 
American wheat by Europe may be some-; 
ae smaller than had previously seemeg | 
ikely. 


Production Forecast 


Same as Last Year 


It ‘now appears that the wheat crop of 
the Northern Heinisphere outside Russia 
and China is likely to be about the same 
as that of 1931. Official and unofficial 
forecasts for 32 countries, which produce 
over 90 per cent of the total for the 
Northern Hemisphere, excluding Russia 
and China, indicate a crop of about 3,080,- 
000,000 bushels compared, with 3,073,000,000 
bushels of last year. ; 

Many of the figures included in this 
total are, of course, tentative. Most of 


of July 1 or earlier, and in the case of 
Spring wheat the final outturn is usually 
largely dependent upon weather condi- 
tions during July. 

There has been no significant change in 
the indications as to carry over July 1 for 
the world as a whole, although new esti- 
mates of heavy feeding of wheat in the 
United States together with estimates of 
foreign stocks suggest that our last 





Illinois desires to borrow $100,000,000, 
from the funds provided by the relief bill 
now awaiting the signature of President, 
Hoover, Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 
told Mr. Hoover at the White House July 
20. Senator Lewis made this statement 
orally followmg a conference with the 
President. 

The President’s cooperaiton in obtaining 


{the loan at the earliest possible moment | 


was asked, Senator Lewis said, adding, 


several weeks before loans are allocated. 





New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., July 20. 
Unless money due the State from the 
Delaware River Bridge Commission is re- 
ceived within the next few weeks, Gov- 
ernor Moore is prepared, he has an- 
nounced, to seek a loan for New Jersey 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The amount, it was indicated, will 
be between $10,000,000 and $13,000,000. 
There remains the possibility, however, 
of such an application being averted by 
a sale of bonds by the Bridge Commis- 
sion. Bankers and bond brokers with 


assurred him that an issue of $30,000,000 


| might be sold, if market conditions con- | 
| tinue to improve. | 


The amount owing to New Jersey from 


|the sale of the bridge to the Commis- 


sion is $13,000,000. It is planned to use 
$10,000,000 of that amount for emergency 
relief, pending the submission to the vot- 
ers in November of a proposed bond is- 
sue of $20,000,000. About $3,000,000 of 
funds heretofore voted by the Legislature 


| was estimated at 559,000,000 bushels. The 


Four States Announce Their Intention 
To Borrow Federal Funds for Relief 


however, that he believed that it would be} 


whom the Governor has conferred have! 


for relief purposes remains available, but | 


month’s forecast of the United States | 
carry over may be a little high, and any 
revision in the United States carry over 
would correspondingly reduce the esti- 
mated world total. 

Final figures for the United States carry 
over will not be available until about Aug. 
1, when compilations of mill stocks will be 
available. 

Information. from Russia indicates that 
that country is likely to export less wheat 
during the next few months’ than in the 
corresponding months of 1931. The short 
supplies of wheat from Russia resulting 
from, last year’s Spring wheat crop seem 
likely to result in more of the Winter wheat 
crop being retained than was the case 
last year, and Spring wheat acreage re- 
ported sown up to June 20, which was 
practically the end of the sowing season, 
points .to a reduction of about 6 per cent 
in the, total wheat area of the country. 


Smallest Crop Since 1925 


Estimated for America 


Altogether, wheat supplies available for 
the world, outside Russia and China, dur- 
ing the next six months appear likely .o 
be a little smaller than those of last year. 
The European harvest, however, is re- 
ported to be later than it was a year ago, 
and this fact will tend to strengthen the 
demand for North American wheat within 
the next two months. 

In the United States, the total wheat 
crop is now foreeast at 737,000,000 bush- 
els. Such a crop would be the smallest 
produced since 1925 when the production 


United States ordinarily consumes about 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat for flour and 
semolina. In addition to this about 15,- 
000,000 bushels are used for seed at present 
acreage levels, and varying amounts are 
used for feed. 

Prior to 1930 about 40,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 bushels appeared to be the average 
amount of wheat fed or wasted yearly, 
but it is estimated that from the 1930 
crop 159,000,000 bushels and from the 
1931 crop 184,006,000 bushels of wheat were 
fed to livestock by growers. This heavy 
feeding is the result partly of low wheat 
prices and partly of the short corn crop 
of 1930. 

While it is not expected that with larger 
corn crops as much wheat will be fed 
to livestock, it nevertheless seems likely 
that around 100,600,000 bushels is likely 
to be fed yearly as long as the price of 
wheat continues at levels about as low 
as those of the past year. This would 
mean a total United States consumption 
of about 675,000,000 bushels yearly, a fig- 
ure little below the present estimate of 
the 1932 crop. 


if the bridge money is not received. _ 

Should a loan be sought, the lien of the 
State on the bridge would be offered as 
security. The structure is earning a profit 
of nearly $3,000,000 a year. 





Indiana 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 20. 
|_ Indiana may apply-to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $8,000,- 
C00 to be used for unemployment relief in 
needy communities throughout the State 
this Winter, according to announcement 
at the State House. A way has been 
found to get around the constitutional 
restriction against the State going into 
debt, it was explained. 

Under the plan, Federal funds can be 
advanced to the State by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and charged as 
Federal highway aid. After a five-year pe- 
riod, the amount will be amortized and 
deducted from the then current Federal 
aid to make up both the principal and 
interest at 5 per cent. 
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Estimated Supplies of Wheat — 
In World for Year Reduced 


Heavier Feeding and Lower Crop Forecasts 
Cited by Department of Agriculture 





Aviation Interests 


Urged to Develop 
Concerted Policy 


Unified Program Is Sought 
To Aid Entire Industry, 
Mr. Glover Tells Aero- 


nautical Association 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
priations Committee of the said body, the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
and other investigations by separate and 
especially appointed committees; notwith- 
standing that there were many Members 
of Congress who believed that air mail 
was a failure and should be entirely elim- 
inated as a method of transporting mail; 
notwithstanding the suggestions that the 
appropriation for air mail should be cut 
10 per cent; notwithstanding the fact that 
resolution was introduced which would 
allow only one schedule on each line either 
by day or by night. 

All of these have been stumbling blocks 
over which the Department’s representa- 
tives have had to carefully step and bring 
into the fold not only old friends of the air 
mail but educate new friends, and this has 
been done in many cases. Not alone do I 
allow the Post Office Department to take 
credit for this education which has been 
going on but it has been ably assisted by 
many of the air mail contractors. 


Armament Problem 


You will wonder why our appropriations 
were cut comparatively little by Congress, 
as above stated. I have my own theory on 
this point which I will pass on to you for 
whatever it may be worth. 

This conutry is not a military Nation. 
We have seen that brought out in a sub- 
stantial way in delibrations of the Con- 
gress during this past Session, and I do 
not believe that the Congress, or the tax- 
payers, can be indefinitely frightened into 
building bigger armaments, increasingly 
expensive and inherently unproductive, 
and adding to this the. growing conviction 
throughout the world that the burdens of 
unproductive armaments must be elevated 
from the shoulders of the taxpayer. 

You all know full well the discussions 
which have been going on for a long 
period of time on the question of world 
disarmament and these will continue, in 
my opinion, and like the constant drop- 
ping of water on a stone, will have the 
effectiveness of wearing through if only 
given time. 


Post Office Sponsorship 


I think you will all concede that the 
Post Office Department has somewhat 
taken the lead in the development of 
commercial aviation and, naturally, do I 
hate to stand here before this intelligent 
group and claim that for the Department 
which I have the honor of representing 
in a small way, but facts cannot be con- 
troverted and the great accomplishments 
of the air mail today have been arrived 
at by the vision and forward-looking 
policy of my distinguished predecessors in 
office for they had seen that in the future 
there was something bigger than just the 
air mail and its obvious purpose of speed- 
ing up communications. 





PRESIDENT’S DAY 
‘ At the Executive Offices 


July 20, 1932 


9:15 & m—Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, called to discuss the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
the power question. 

9:30 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss fiscal 
matters. 

10:30 a. m—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, called to discuss busi- 
ness conditions in his State. 


11:15 a. m—Senator Lewis (Dem.), 
of Illinois, called to discuss the St. Law- 
rence waterway treaty and Illinois un- 
employment relief needs. 


11:30 a. m—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to recommend 
reappointment of Jefferson Myers as a 
member of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

12 m.—Newbold Noyes, Associate Edi- 
tor of The Washington Evening Star, 
called to discuss a personal matter. 


12:30 p. m.—Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., called before 
leaving for his home. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with groups from Citizens 
Military Training Camps at Fort Wash- 
ington and Fort Myer. 

1 p. m—David E. Kaufman, United 
States Minister to Siam, called to pay 
his respects. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Bureau of Prohibition 
Retrenches to Meet 








Changes Planned Without 
Adverse Effect on Effi- 
ciency for Year, States Di- 
rector Woodcock 


per cent reduction in the appropriations for 
the Bureau of Prohibition for the present 


fiscal year was announced orally July 20 
by Director Amos W. W. Woodcock. This 
can be don:, the Director believes, without 
adversely affecting the efficiency achieved 
by his organization during the last fiscal 
year. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Woodcock. 

The Bureau's appropriation for the last 
fiscal year .mounted to about $11,200,000, 
and of that amount $300,000 was turned 
back to the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year by the Bureau. This savings 
for the most part was effected by improve- 
ment of administrative method. 

Appropriation Is $10,000,000 

The appropriation for this year amounts 
to $10,100,000, and since $300,000 of last 
year’s appropriation was saved, it is be- 


Readers Found’ * — 


Cut in Appropriation 


A retrenchment program to met the 10) 


li ved that the Bureau can save that much 
|} again this year. 

It is expected that approximately $75,000 
will be saved by reduced rental cests, and 
that between $50,000 and $100,000 can be 
saved by small items such as operation of 
automobiles and further application of ef- 


They realized that it was simply an- 
other form of transportation in the Post 
Office Department and in that vision they 
saw the natural means of developing the 
aviation industry so that, while primarily | 
serving a business end, it can, with = 
tain, direct, military expenditures, supply t i 
the most dependable means of national| ficient~administrative methods. 
|defense in the event of an emergency. |, This would still leave approximately 

‘As you all well know, the air mail was| $650,000 to be saved by pay roll reduc- 
started when the World War was still in| tions, and would mean that 6 per cent of 
progress and, from that very day, your | the agents would have to be discharged 
country has held the lead and I might say | £°T on se ar period. Already 3 per 
that I can truthfully state that I do not | Cen — se ~~ number of agents 
believe it will ever give up that lead be- tive 3 e — - ndeRniely, effec- 
cause an industry so ably represented by + _ ~ an cS is hoped that no further 
a group of men, such as is gathered here | {UT/oughs will be necessary in anticipation 
today, can not fail. There can be no of the fact another 3 per cent will leave 


backward step but always eyes to the front | the service during the year through death 


5 ._; | Or resignation. 
with a forward-looking policy and a vision} 
of a greater and a better day for aviation’ Two Offices Eliminated 
in this country. | In furloughing the agents, the position 
No one can doubt the truthfulness of | of Assistant Administrator in each district 








Hewitt, ‘n charge of State unemployment 
relief, and Fred M. Croxton, field repre- 
| sentative of Presidert Hoover’s unemploy- 
ment relief staff. 





Pennsylvania 


Governor Pinchot has applied to the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
$45,000,000, the maximum any State would 
be allowed under the Relief Act passed 
by Congress just before adjournment. 
The Federal relief bill, Governor Pinchot 
said, makes the Governor of each State 





that amount will not be enough to carry 
out the program outlined until November, 


‘Shipping Board Investi 
Radio Division as the President deems | 
necessary shall be available for expendi- | 


solely responsible for the distribution of 


the funds either for relief or work relief. | 


gating Charges 


Of Discrimination Against Dollar Lines 





The plan was worked out, it was stated, | 
by Governor Harry G. Leslie, Dr. John H.| 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 20.) 


iShip in the Japan, China and Straits- 


The United States Shipping Board on trots. Toledo, Chomaiand, Chicone and Milwau- 

é A = | kee, w: anshipment at New York. 
July 20 announced that it has instituted | The through rates thereof are to be the 
proceedings to determine whether certain | Combination of the local rates of the par- 


: | ticipating carriers. Each interested carrier is 
foreign carriers have combined to exclude | to receive its local rates as its proportion of 
the Dollar Steamship Lines from member-|such through rates. Transfer charges in- 

| curred under each agreement are to be 


Bombay Conference. | Sooermes by the Seaboard-Great Lakes Cor- 
of soversa aldpping sgrecmenias Pe | Samet Beste’ Rice: 
. fe Bull Insular Lin ith 

A statement containing these announce- Company, and Anchor Taig? teens —— 
ments follows in full text: | moms for through shipments of fish from 

The Shippin ( alifax, Nova Scotia, to Puerto Rico, with 
. : Shipping Board today (July 20) transhipment at New York. Through rates 
instituted proceedings under authority of |are to be as specified in the agreement.-Sucn 
section 20, Merchant Marine Act, 1920, tO | through rates and the cost of transfer at 
determine whether certain foreign carriers | New, York are to be divided between the car- 
have entered into any combination, agree- | Ts handling the shipments. 
ment or understanding to exclude the Doi- | Pacific Coast to Halifax: 
lar Steamship Lines from membership in| _ American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 


2 with Eastern Steamship Lines: Covers through 
an msg —— and Straits ner billing arrangement covering shipments from 
onference. The parties named in the | United States Pacific coast ports to Halifax, 





| 
| carriers to Syracuse, Rochester, 


, of the large ones were idle in 1931.” 


proceedings are Peninsular & Oriental | Nova Scotia, with transhipment at New York. 
| Steam Navigation Company, Nippon Yusen Fmt oe A are = ne the combination of 
| ; 4 ins . | e oca rates 0} the 
| Kaishi (Nippon Yusen Kabushiki Kaisha), | pins transfer Sbarses. at New York, 
|Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Shosen | Slceamient: setined 
Kabushiki Kaisha), and Dollar Steamship | 7 '. 


‘Z. - Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) 
| Lines (Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.).|s. 4. with American-Hawaiian Steamship Cum 
Agreemenis Approved 


| pany: = Samet which is modified is be- 
. - ; tween merican-Hawaiian St hi ° 
The following agreements filed in com- roe 
|pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: ' 
Pacific Coast to Great Lakes (1974, 1987): 
| Panama Mail Steamship Company with Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation; Quaker Line 
with Seaboard-Great Lakes Corporation: 
Each of these agreements provides for 
through shipments of canned goods, canned 
dog food, dried fruits and dried beans in 
carload lots or more from United States Pa- 
cific coast terminal ports of the intercoastal 
Buffalo, De- 


It is explained by the Bureau, in this! 
connection, that “in order to obtain 
statistics which will show, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the extent of the decrease in the 
total lumber cut, comparing 1931 with 1930, 
data have been included for a consider- 
able number of mills which operated in 
1930 but not in 1931 and for a very few 
which operated in 1931 but not in 1930. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that the per 
cent of decrease in the total lumber pro- 
duction of the United States was some- 
what larger than that shown for the iden- 


avigation Company, Inc., approved by Board 
July 28, 1925, and covers through shipments 
from the Pacific coast to Antwerp and Ham- 
| burg, with transhipment at New York. The 
purpose of the modification is to record Com- 
| pagnie Maritime Be:ge (Lloyd Royal) S. A. 
as a participating carrier in this agreement 
| as successor of the Lloyd Royal Belge. 





Electrotyping Industry 
Shows Smaller Output 


The total value or products reported by 
establishments in the United States en- 
gaged primarily in stereotyping and elec- 


cording to information made availabe py 
| the Bureau of the Census July 19. 


jin 1931 it was $24,056,118, it is shown. 





| larger proportion of the small mills than 
' $10,684,623 in .1931. 


interested carriers | 


any and Lloyd Royal Belge and United States | 


|trotyping in 1931 decreased by 32.5 per 
cent as compared to the 1929 total, ac-| further subtracting from the funds so|~ : 


In 1929 this total was $35,617,297, while| a question of now devising new air mail 


The number of wage earners in the| prematurely created, would simply dilute 
a were ae — 6,487 = — | existing traffic and further weaken the in- 
| ,f99, @ percentage decrease 0 .5,| dustry as a whole. 
tical mills covered by this report, since a| while the total wages pa‘: declined by) 
22.4 per cent from $13,770,676 in 1929 to| the fact that our known objectivve is to 


the statement that every boy who flies|and the position of instructor were elim- 
the air mail, or in the service of air trans-| inated, and the men who were in those 
| portation today, is a potential defender of | Positions were placed in the ranks to fill 
his country. “ poe of “4 Sumouebed agents. 
ciency in the Bureau's operations in 
Need for Definite Plan |the field, however, probably will be as 
As I understand it, the immediate pur-| good this year as it was last. This is 
pose of this meeting is to put into opera- expected in view of the fact that all agents 
tion a definite plan to develop air mail and | were compelled to attend schools set up 
passenger traffic and, if this be so, may|in the Bureau last year to instruct them 
I offer the comment that you might well | as to policies and methods to be followed. 
consider going a step further. When the |= agents spent 8 per cent of their time 
five-year military programs were author-|in these schools. This year the schools 
|ised and the Air Commerce Act was/have been eliminated and the men can 
passed, and amendments were made to the | apply their entire time to actual duty. 


contract air mail law to provide a more} 
Nation Held Not Liable 





practical incentive for the development of 
pasenger carrying, no doubt some of us 
though the future of the industry was as- ° > 
sured; at least that was our hope, but the For Detention of Ships 
question which confronts us today is “has | vig 
this been accomplished?” | _ [Continued from Page 2.) 
Unproductive armaments and the main- 100 printed pages in which he reviews the 
tenance of munitions resources, solely as | facts, considers the arguments. advanced 
|such, are growing in economic and politi- | by the parties, and gives reasons for his 
cal disfavor, and even the most sympa- conclusions on ihe various issues pre- 
thetic taxpayer can hardly be expected to | sented. 
ask Congress to light and maintain Conclusion of Opinion 
airways that are not used, at least, by the| The arbitrator’s well-considered opinion | 
transport lines. Private and business mar- | concludes as follows: 
kets for aircraft, await public education| “The the Government of the United| 
and how, I ask you, can the public be more | States did not detain the Swedish motor | 
convincingly educated than through air|ship “Kronprins Gustaf Adolf” between 
transport? | June 23, 1917, and July 12, 1918, and the 
From what little I know of your organ-| Swedish motor ship “Pacific” between July | 
ization, it seems to me that, in the Aero-/|1, 1917, and July 19, 1918, in contravention 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, you trans-|of the Swedish-American Treaties of | 
| port operators have the best means for! April 3, 1783, and July 4, 1827. | 
promoting traffic, improving operations; The outcome of this arbitration was of| 
and maintenance, and reducing the cost|/importance to the Government of the| 
|of doing business. Because practically| United States because of its bearing on| 
every other phase of aviation is organ-|the conduct of the authorities of this| 
ized by sections within the Chamber, as|Government during the period of the| 
|are the oir operators, it would seem to me| World War. 
|that the Chamber presents the medium) Jacob A. Metzger, Assistant Legal Ad- 
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To Discriminate 


In Buying Books 





Demand for Good Volumes 


Undiminished, Commerce 
Department Says in Sur- 
vey of Six Months’s Trade 





Although it appears that the economic 
situation of the country is affecting the 
output of books, publishers are finding 
that a more discriminatory attitude of 
the reading public, rather than inability 
to purchase, is the reasor, for the general 
decline, according to information made 
available July 20 by the Department of 
Commerce., 

The demand for a good book, as evi- 


denced by trade figures, is as great today 
as ever and the popularity of a “best 
seller” does not seem to be in any degree 
retarded by a more frugal public. It is 
in the less auspicious books and in those 
of a more weighty nature that production 
has decreased while in the field of fiction, 
the largest publishing category, there hus 


|been only a slight reduction, according to 
| the information which included additional 


advices as follows: 

New Titles Decrease 
A study of publishers’ book production 
statistics for the first six months of 1932 
reveals that there were 4,222, new book 
titles issued during this period as com- 
pared with 4,891 during the first six 


months of 1931. Of these totals 1,022 were 
fiction as compared to 1,053 during 1931. 
The statistics, compileé by Publisher’s 
Weekly, reveal that the six-month period 
of 1932 as compared to a year ago had less 
books printed on philosophy and ethics, 
religion ahd theology, law, philology, 
science, technical. books, medicine, agricul- 
ture, business, music, general literature, 
poetry and drama, juvenile, history, 
geography and travel biography and 
genealogy and fiction. : 
On the other hand, 1932 showed gains 
in the number of titles on education, so- 
ciology and economics, domestic economy 
and games and sports. 
New Editions Included 

The total of new titles includes new 
books and new editions. New books mean 
books never before published while new 
editions include reprints and further edi- 


tions of titles previously issued. During 
June of this year there was a total of 525 
new book titles, of which 450 were new 
books and 75 were new editions. As com- 
pared with the same month of 1931 this 
shows a decrease of 136 in the number of 
new books and a decrease of 42 in the 
number of new editions. 

In view of the response to many of the 
“best sellers” recently published, there is 
a strong feeling in the trade that it is not 
so much that there is more reluctance on 
the part of readers to buy books as it is 
that the public is highly anxious at this 
time to get full value for their book 
dollars. 

As an instance of this, it has been found 
that in those book clubs which offer to ex- 
change other titles to their members if 
their selections are not satisfactory, there 
have been a surprising number of mem=- 
bers who have been returning the se<- 
lected book and specifying another title. 
This would seem to show that the reader 
of today is not satisfied simply to have 
another book on his bookshelves but a 
book that he prizes. 


Problems Being Studied 
The problem of stock control—gauging 
the public demand for titles—and the prob- 


lem of the remainder—over-issues—also 
are considered as serious in the book situ- 
ation today. The unloading on the market 
of over-issues which are being sold in drug 
chains and other chain outlets at a frac- 
tion of their original price is said to have 
upset the market for books and to concen- 
trate the consumers’ book dollars into 
these titles. 

The practice of producing cheaper re- 
|prints within a year after a new book is 
published is claimed also to make the pub- 
lic expect that every new book will be 
available afterward at a reduced price. 

These .are problems that are being 
studied vigorously by booksellers and pub- 
lishers alike and were the subject of con- 
siderable discussion at the recent convene 
tion of the trade. An effort is being made 
toward bringing about some uniformity 
regarding these practices for the benefit 
ps ere publisher and book purchaser 
alike. 


| Flexible Work Day Urged | 
To Increase Employment 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
plicable to all varieties of conditions in in- 
| dividual businesses. 

| “The principle would not apply to busi- 


|messes where hours already have been 


considerably shortened until these busi- 
nesses are restored to greater productivity. 
As present employes have their hours 
lengthened the plan would apply after a 
certain inaximum has been reached, be- 
yond new employes would be hired rather 
than to step present employes up to still 
longer hours. 

“The plan would remain operative until 
unemployment is eliminated, and could 
again become operative by degrees if un- 
employment reoccurred. 

“Benjamin Franklin told the American 
people in a time of national crisis that 
their salvation lay not in government but 
in themselves. The New Hampshire prin- 
ciple shows the people, from wage earners 





‘for the industry as a whole to recognize | viser of the Departmen 
| divergent or indefinite opinions on what agent of the Rtetonemias oa tes ne 
|course should be followed with regard to States. He was assisted by other mem- 
a new national aviation policy. bers of the office of the Legal Adviser of 
Self-sustaining Policy the Department of, State. | 
| And the thoughts I Offer to you are The Swedish Minister to the United) 
simply personal conclusions growing out States, W. Bostrom, was the agent of the 
of my work in the Post Office Department | Swedish Government. He was assisted by 
since early in 1925 and, if you think my the firm of Covington, Rublee Burling | 
suggestions are worth while to consider, it’ and Atchison, as counsel, and Prof. Un- 
would seem that a new unified policy, in|den, special counsel, representing the| 
| which military, commercial, industrial and| Swedish Foreign Office. 
governmental interests would participate, 
| would result in a very great gain being 
; accomplished for the greater success of | 
| the aviation policy of this country. | 
| There are some six or seven hundred| 
members in this group represented here | 
today and there is not one who should not| Raleigh, N. C., July 20. 
| be interested in reaching a common agree-| resent bank liquidation costs are now| 
|ment as to where the industry goes from less than $100 per month for each closed | 
here and you have one of the greatest op-| bank being liquidated, as compared with | 
| portunities for concerted action that was| $238 per month in May, 1931, accarding | 
ever placed before any industry. _ |to the Commissioner of Banks Gurney | 
|. Is it not true that the question is no|P. Hood. Mr. Hood made the statement | 
longer “How much money can each fac-'in addressing the recent convention of | 
tion get from the public Treasury?” At/the North Carolina Press Association. | 


| 





Bank Liquidation Costs 
Reduced in North Carolina 


; the same time, it is not a question of | — * 





necessary to military airplane and engine | specting aviation industry with a definite 
; development and manufacture; nor is it| plan and a definite policy for the achieve- | 
ment of this objective? And I am certain ! 
that, if we unitedly endeavor, all hand in 
hand, we can reach this objective quickly 
and, in so doing, we will not only definitely 
strengthen our national security but, per- 
sonally, I honestly believe we will also 
| \ | make a substantial contribution to the 
establish a self-sustaining and self-re-| general business prosperity of the country. | 


routes, new transport routes which, if 


Is it not very much a matter of facing | 








through executives to stockholders, how 
to provide their own salvation in the 
present crisis. The principle will work 
without disadvantage to those businesses 
which apply it whether they be few or 
many, and no matter where they may be 
located.” 


Further Budget Deficit 
Shown in Czechoslovakia 


Despite the decrease in governmental 
expenditures and increased taxes, the pres- 


|ent economic situation in Czechoslovakia 


has caused a further budget defiicit for 
the first five months of 1932 making the 
anticipated deficit for the current year 
about $51,000,000 according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner S. E. 
Woods, Prague. ' 

State railways closed 1931 with a loss of 
about $3,000,000, while the pel 
deficit for the first five months of 1932 is 
set at about $9,000,000. 

Govermental receipts for the first 
quarter of this year amounted to about 
$64,365,000, or about $1,848,000 less than for 
the same period last year, due chiefly to 
lower revenues from turnover, luxury and 
consumption taxes and the tobacco mo- 
nopoly. 

The National Bank statement for June 
23, showed foreign exchange holdings of 
$31,660,000, losing $597,750 for the period 
under review. Bank note circulation de- 
creased, while the gold cover improved 
slightly to about 39.6 per. cent.—-(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 




































| Operator of Plane 


At Airport Held Common Carrier 


for Short Flights 





Rule as to Inference of Negligence From Fact 
Of Accident Applicable to Collision of 
- Craft Preparing to Land 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
James W. SMITH 
v. 
Lioyp O'DONNELL, ETC. 
California Supreme Court. 
No. L. A. 11817. 

Appeal from the Superior Court of 
Angeles County. 

Keisy & Lawson for appellant; Topp, 
Pawson & Watkins and L. D. UHLMAN 
for respondent; New1in & AsHBuRN, W. 
JEFFERSON Davis, O'MELVENY, TULLER & 
Meyers, Water K. TuLrer and Frank 
A. Fiynn as amici curiae; JAMES, BRANN 
& Rowe and Harmon D. Sxriuin of 
counsel. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1932 


By THE Covurt.—The judgment in this 
action in favor of the plaintiff was re- 
versed by the District Court of Appeals 
#r the Second Appellate District, Division 
Two, the opinion having been written by 
Mr. Justice Thompson and concurred in by 
his associates. Nothwithstanding the re- 
versal of the judgment, the appellant peti- 
tioned to have the action transferred to 
-this court for a hearing herein. 

Due to the novelty of the questions in- 
vloved, the controversy having arisen out 
of a collision between two airplanes, we 
granted appellant’s petition in order that 
these questions might be given further 
study and consideration. Since the 
granting of said order the cause has been 
orally argued by counsel for the re- 
spective parties and additional briefs have 
been field by them, as well as by certain 
amici curiae appearing herein. The argu- 
ment, both oral and printed, has been 
given our most careful attention. 

Our study and examination of the case 
thus presented lead us to the same con- 
clusion which was reached by the District 
Court of Appeals. The reasons given by 
that court in reaching its conclusion ap- 


Los 


pear to us to be logical and reasonable | 


and the opinion based upon sound legal 
principle. We, therefore, adopt the opinion 
of the District Court of Apeals in this case 
as the opinion of this court upon the mat- 
ters therein discussed and decided. Said 
‘opinion is as follows: 

“This is the companion case to that of 
Ebrite v. Crawford, L. A. 11818 (post, p. 
12), this day determined and is an appeal 
by the defendant from a judgment against 
him and in favor of the plaintiff in the 
sum of $2,000 and costs. 

+~+ + 


“In adition to the facts set forth in the 


{only telegraphic messages, is a common 
|earrier of whatever he thus offers to 
carry.” 

“Under the wording of this definition it is 
plain that Lieutenant Whitted was not a 
common carrier, and it is also almost 
equally certain that the appellant was, the 
difference being found in the language, 
‘everyone who offers to the public to carry, 
etc. In Forsyth v. San Joaquin Light 
etc. Corp., 208 Calif. 397, 281 Pac. 620, the 
court, after quoting the code section, em- 
ployed the words found in 4 California 
Jurisprudence at page 815, as follows: 

“*Private carriers are such as carry for 
hire and do not come within the definition 
of the common carrier. Certain prominent 
characteristics mark the difference be- 
tween these two classes. To impress upon 
jone the character of common carrier it 
{must be shown that he “undertakes gen- 
erally and for all persons indifferently to 
carry goods and deliver them for hire; and 
that his public profession of his employ- 
ment be such that if he refuses, without 
some just ground, to carry goods for any- 
one, in the course of his employment and 
|for reasonable and customary price he 
| will be liable to an action.’ 

++ + | 
“Tt will thus be seen, as is said in Nugent 
|v. Smith, L. R. 1 Common Pleas, Div. 19 
jand 423, and quoted with approval in 
|Georgian Life Ins. Co. v. Easter, 189 Ala. 
|472, 478, 66 So. 514, that ‘the real test 
whether a man is a common carrier, 
whether by land or water,’ (and we might 
now add ‘or air’) ‘therefore, really is 
whether he has held out that he will, so 
|long as he has room, carry for hire the 
goods of every person who will bring goods 
|to him to be carried. The test is not 
|whether he is carrying as a public em- 
| ployment or whether he carries to a fixed 
|place, but whether he holds out, either 
|expressly or by a course of conduct, that | 
|he will carry for hfre, so long as he has 
|room, the goods of all persons indiffer- 





/ently who send him goods to be carried.’ 
“Under this rule the books contain de- 
cisions to the effect that any of the fol- 
lowing may be common carriers, viz., stage 
|coaches, buses, automobiles, hackney | 
| coaches, cabs, drays, carts, wagons, sleds, 
elevators and in fact almost every vehicle | 
|which can be employed for the purpose. | 
“There is an interesting and instructive | 
| case, that of O'Callaghan v. Dellwood | 
| Park Co., 242 Ill. 336, 26 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
|1054, 89 N. E. 1005, in which the ques-| 
| tion was as to whether a scenic railway | 
|was a common carrier. The court said: | 
| ‘Why is not this rule (the rule of liability) 





;as the person carried is concerned, any 
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Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 20, 1932 
Yost Auto Company. Docket No. 43815, 

A reserve which is set up in the tax- 
able year to cover a future liability 
is not deductible in determining net 
income for that year where it appears 
that the claimed deduction represents 
an estimate ef the amount which pe- 
titioner may have to pay at some time 
during the following year and no defi- 
nite liability has actually been in- 
curred in the taxable year. William 
J. Ostheimer, 1 B. T. A. 18, followed. 


. A. L. Van Den Bosh. Docket No. 47202, 

Payments of alimony by a resident 
alien to his divorced wife residing in 
Holland from income arising in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands are. not 
deductible in determining net tax- 
able income of the resident alien in 
the United States although such pay- 
ments may, under the Netherlands In- 
come Tax Act, be allowable as deduc- 
tions in that country. 


Joseph Walker Wear, William E. Good- 
man and William Potter Wear, Execu- 
tors of the Estate of William Potter. 
Docket No, 47612. 

Where certain property was subject 
to a general power of appointment 
and the power was exercised by the 
donee of the power such property 
should be included in the taxable es- 
tate of decedent (donee). 











whatever terms a common carrier of per- 
sons voluntarily receives and carries a 
person, the relation of common carrier 
and passenger exists.’ 

“This is recognized by some of the au- 
thorities upholding the exemption from 
liability for negligence provision in the 
case of a passenger carried gratuitously. 
(See Rogers v. Kennebec Steamboat Co., 
86 Me. 261, 29 Atl. 1069, 25 L. R. A. 491.) 
The sole inquiry in this regard is, as has 
been said, whether the person was lawfully 
on the vehicle (see Ohio & Miss. R. Co. 
v. Muhling, 30 Ill. 9, 81 Am. Dec. 336), | 
has been voluntarily received by the com- 
mon carrier on any terms for the purpose 
of carriage, and is not, as was the case 
in Sessions v. Southern Pacific Co., 159 
Cal. 599, 114 Pac. 982, a mere trespasser 
on the vehicle. 

“The voluntary waiver of all claim for 
compensation for carriage of a person 
does not take away from the status of 
the carrier as a common carrier so far 


more than ‘would a special reduction in 
the amount of compensation charged or 
@ special concession as to some other au- 
thorized requirement accomplish such ef- 
fect. The carrier is still a common car- 
rier as to such person, with all the ob- 
ligations of a common carrier, except in 
so far as those obligations are limited by 
contract provisions which are not inhibited | 
by law. | 
+ + 


+ 
“This case is in line with Champagne v.} 
Hamburger & Sons, 169 Cal. 683, 147 Pac. | 
954, and in view of the fact that appellant | 





Ebrite case, it is necessary to note the fol-| applying to common carriers) applicable | here was interested in developing the good- | 
lowing: O’Donnell was not engaged in car-| to those operating cars upon a scenic rail-| will of the respondent for the purpose of 
rying passengers from one terminal, i. e.,; way such as the one here in question? | securing business the latter case is also 
from the Long Beach Municipal Airport to |The passengers carried therein are subject | very much in point. Taken together, they 
another fixed landing field, but rather of | to great risk of life and limb. The steep) bring us to the conclusion that respondent 
carrying ‘two passengers for $5 * * * Up|inclines, sharp curves, and great speed| was a passefiger at the time of the col-| 


and down the road toward the ocean.’ In 
other words, he was engaged ‘in the avia- 
tion business’ for the purpose of taking 
those who might apply on flight from the 
municipal field toward the ocean and back 
again, landing on the field whence he 
started. He also maintained and operated 
a machine shop. 

“On the day in question a Mr. Brad- 
ford, working for the appellant, called on 


respondent for the purpose of getting ap-| 


pellant and through him _ respondent’s 


brother to give him some work for the ma- | 


chine shop. At the suggestion of Bradford 
they journeyed to O’Donnell’s place of busi- 
ness for the purpose of making respondent 
acquainted with O’Donnell. While there 


Bradford and appellant asked respondent | 


to go for a ride. He accepted and was in- 
jured in the collision which followed. 

“The trial judge gave four instructions, 
all based upon the proposition that the 
appellant was a common carrier and that 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur was ap- 
plicable to the situation. The appellant 
asserts not only that he was not a common 
carrier and that the doctrine should not 
have applied, but also that the facts do not 
justify the conclusion that appellant was a 
Passenger. 

+++ 


“We therefore turn our attention to the; 


question whether the appellant was a com- 


mon carrier, and liable as such. Counsel 
for appellant apparently grounds his argu- | 
ment in two thoughts, first that there must 
be ‘the carriage of the thing or person 
from one place to another on terra firma’ 


}necessarily are sources of peril.” 
| ++ + 


| “*The argument of appellant that the, 
character of this scenic railway was, of 
itself, notice of the danger to its passen- | 
|gers; that its presence and operation in- 
vloved no danger to those who kept away} 
from it; that in this regard it differed} 
from steam and electric railways or pas- 
senger elevators in buildings; and that) 
therefore such railway should not be held} 
@ common carrier—does not appeal to us. 
Should the motive which causes a person 
|to take passage make any difference as to 
the degree of responsibility with which 
|the carrier is charged? Passenger eleva- 
tors are frequently operated in buildings 
in order to convey persons to some van- 
tage point where they can overlook a 
great city, or some other object of interest, 
and trips on electric cars are often made 
solely for pleasure, * * * We think not 
only by fair analogy, but, on reason and! 
sound public policy, appellant should be} 


held to the same degree of responsibility | 
in the management of the railway in| 
question as a common carrier.” | 

“To the same effect see Sand Springs 


Park v. Schrader, 82 Okla. 244, 198 Pac. 





983, and Best Park é& Amusement Co. y,| negligence is not open to the carrier if 


Rollins, 192 Ala. 534, 68 So. 417, Ann. Cas. 
1917D 929. We are conscious of the fact 
that there are some authorities contra, 
but we think the better reason supports 
the quotation, and that every consideration 
of public policy requires it. 

“There can be no doubt under the gen- 


| eral law of common carriers as we have 


in order to constitute a common carrier| found it, that those airlines which are 
and second, that ‘so new a craft, so new an | engaged in the passenger service on reg- 


industry’ ought not to ‘be classified and ular schedules on definite 


charged with such a liability.’ 


“His first assertion assumes as a premise | Self should be desirous of assuring the! 


routes fall 
within the classification. The industry it- 


and as a reason for the conclusion, the | Public that those who accept their in- 
conclusion itself and the second furnishes | Vitation to travel by air will be accorded 
no legal basis for the desired result. If|that protection which may be afforded) Co, 139 Cal. 490, 73 Pac. 243. 
the craft be employed as a common carrier |by the exercise of ‘the utmost care and 1 F 


vehicle, it is not a reason for applying dif- | diligence for their safe carriage’. 


(See sec. 


ferent rules of liability to say that it and | 2100, Civ. Code.) 


the industry is new. 


use to whicn he puts it? 


“Our attention has not been directed to| rier, 


any case wherein this question was in 


volved, nor do we know of any in this 


jurisdiction. However, we found two au 
thorities from other forums. 
that of North American, 
Pitts (Ala.), 104 So. 21. 


“In that case a pilot named Lieut. Albert | 


Whitted visited at Camp Walton, a Sum 


mer resort in Florida, over the week ends. 
And while so visiting he took passengers 


up for short flights over and around th 


bay, for hire, and by special contract would | 


carry others from the resort to Pensacol 


and other points. To quote the opinion in| y 
part, it is said: ‘He had the right to take| for the 


only such persons as he saw fit; he too 


only white people, would not take Negroes 
or intoxicated persons; and it was gener-| the ocean.’ 
ally understood that he was under no duty : 
to take up passengers or make any trips 
unless it pleased him, or he saw fit to 


do so.’ 
++ + 


If too new, a con-| 
clusion we think unfounded, should not its | 
owner either decline to use it for the pur- 
pose, or assume the liability incident to the 


+++ 


““Tt may safely be asserted that there 
is no mode of transportaiton where the 
|passenger’s safety is so completely en- 
trusted to the care and skill of the car- 
| To indulge for a moment in the 
~\ speculation which follows in the wake of 
the statement just made, if there are 
-|those in the business of carrying passen- 


The first is| gers in the air today (and we do not say 
Ace. Ins. Co. V.| there are) who are sufficiently unmindfui | 


|of their humanitarian duty as to neglect 
to employ the utmost care in the selection 
and operation of their craft, the industry 
and the public both will benefit by the 
application of a rule of liability which 
will either require such care or ultimately 
eliminate them from this field of service. 


e 


a 


k 


of his passengers’, 


“The Supreme Court of that State de-|the respondent was a passenger. 


termined that Whitted was not operating 


his craft as a common carrier, but as 


a attention. 


decision largely upon the grounds that the | Walther v. Southern Pacific Co., 159 Cal 


trips in the air were made by special ar-|769, 116 Pac. 51. 
rangment, and that he did not and would|an employe of the defendant, and absent 
not take all who applied. It is to be noted on leave, was traveling on a pass issued 
further that he had no established busi-|to him as an employe and containing a 
ness, but operated at his own convenience provision purporting to relieve the com- 
eyen 
The court held the re-| 


during the week-end visits. 


“The same collision was under the con- though gross. 
sideration of the United States Court of| leasing clause to be void under section| 
Appeals in the second case, that of Brown | 2175 of the Civil Code, and although the| 
v. Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., 8 Fed. Rep. | plaintiff was carried without money con- | 

result was|sideration, applied the rule of care re- 


(2d) 996, where the same 


In that case Walther 


pany of liability for negligence, 


reached by similar reasoning, the court|quired of common carriers. 


saying: ‘He operated on such days, at such | 


hours, and under such conditions 


tain regular schedules.’ 


“The essential difference between the in- | cept 
stant case and the operations of Lieuten-/| quirements, including the payment of a 
ant Whited is that here the appellant| prescribed reasonable compensation, but, 
maintained a regular place of business for|at the time of this accident at least, it 
the express purpose of carrying those |could legally waive any of these require- | 
who applied. Section 2168 of our Civil|ments on the part of the passenger, and 
Code defines a common carrier as follows: |could receive and carry him for a re- 
“Everyone who offers to the public to carry|duced or different consideration, or al-| 
persons, property, or messages, excepting | together without consideration. 


aS|carrier), under other 


upon compliance 


“The appellant’s testimony is that he P 
as in the aviation business principally | 
‘passenger flying’ and it is also| 
established that he had a fixed charge for 
»|the trip ‘up and down the road toward 
We have no doubt that the|; 
| trial judge adopted the correct yardstick | 
of care when he instructed the jury that 
it was the duty of appellant to ‘exercise | 
the highest degree of care for the safety 
provided, of course, that | 


“And to that question we now direct our 


S \ : We are largely guided in our 
private carrier of passengers, basing its|solution of this problem by the case of 


“It is there said ‘As such (a common 


provisions of the 
pleased him, and did not pretend to main-/|same chapter and other chapters, it was 


entitled to refuse to carry any person ex- 
with certain re- 


But on! instant cause. 


lision. | 

“As already indicated, the court in ef-| 
fect instructed the jury that if by a} 
preponderance of the evidence the plain- 
tiff established that he was a passenger | 
and that a collision occurred between the | 


plane in which he was riding and another | —__—— 


as the result of which he was injured | 
it was then incumbent on the defendant | 
to prove either that he was free from 
negligence or that plaintiff could have/| 
avoided the injury by the exercise of ordi- | 
nary care. In other words, the court in- 
structed the jury to apply the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur to the accident for the 
ag of assisting it in determining lia- 
ility. 

“Appellant’s objection to this instruc- | 
tion is approximately the same as it is| 
to those already discussed. He has some 
other objections as, for instance, he says| 
that the court assumed in one of the two! 
instructions upon the question that plain-| 
tiff was a passenger. This assertion, how- 
ever, is untenable because the court spe- 
cifically said that the burden was upon 


“* | The Ports of Everett, Bellingham and Grays 
the plaintiff ‘throughout the whole case’| Tosf} 9p. Ithaca, N.Y. 1931. '32-6aa3| Harbor. Washington— Port. Series a Le 
to establish that he was a passenger. He! Blackhurst, J. H. Introducing education. 319, Shipping Board.’ Apply at Bur ’32.26890 
also says that the defense of contributory|_P., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 1932. 32-8140 ; C 

| Bolitho, H. Albert the Good. 307 p., plates; Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
eintift l London, Cobden-Sanderson, 1932. 32-8169 U. S.—Part 2, April, 1932, Bur. Foreign and 
plainti was in fact a passenger and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 


| therefore the court might as well have in- 


structed the jury to return a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 


a ae a ing. 30 p., some. Ithaca, N. Y., Grace ey SS 

diet rst ; ing co., 1932. 32-83 

This position cannot be maintained.| Bancroft; G. Lower California; a cruise; the| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
In the absence of the slightest suggestion, flight of the Least petrel, illus. 403 p. N.| 
of negligence on the part of the respond-|_N., Putnam, 1932. 31-28680 | AND BOOKS 
ent theinstruction is the same as though Browne, T. H. History of the English turf, | 
it ended with th 1904-1930. 2 v., plates. N. Y., Scribner, 1931.| Rm 1~Rept. of R. I. State Prison and Provi- 
l Ww e statement that it was| 32-8397 | “dence, County Jail, for f. yr. ended Je. 30 
incumbent on appellant to show that he ; jomn nce, 


was free from negligence. Furthermore, | 
the contention in this particular is con- 
cluded by such authorities as Bonneau v. 


| North Shore R. R. Co., 152 Cal. 406, 93 


Pac. 106, and Boone v. Oakland Transit | 


“The question really is whether the, 
doctrine was applicable under the facts 
proved. It should be remembered that 
|the injury was occasioned by a collision 
in the air with the plane of Ebrite. The 
| foundation or reason for the doctrine is 
based upon probabilities and convenience. 
_ “When it is shown that the occurrence 
jis such as does not ordinarily happen 
| without negligence on the part of those 
| in charge of the instrumentality, and that 
the thing which occasioned the injury 
| was in charge of the party sought to be 
|charged, the law operating upon the 
| probabilities and the theory that if there 
| were no negligence the defendant can 
| the most conveniently prove it raises a 
| presumption of negligence which the de- 
| fendant must overcome by proof that there 
| was in fact no negligence. (O’Connor vy. 
Mennie, 169 Cal. 217, 146 Pac. 674; Jud- 
son v. Giant Powder Co., 107 Cal. 549, 40 
ac. 1020; Kahn v. Triest-Rosenberg Cap 
Co., 139 Cal. 340, 73 Pac. 164. 

“In other words, as is said in the first 
| cited case: ‘* * * ([T]o justify its applica- 
tion in any case, the circumstances of 
he accident must be such as, unexplained, 
afford reasonable evidence of want of 
care in a respect for which the defendant 
jis liable in thé particular action. For 
| this reason the rule that the accident 
speaks for itself and prima facie shows 
| negligence has been held inapplicable in 


employer to recover damages for injuries 
sustained by the employe in the course 
of his employment.’ 


. ++ + 
“The rule has been most frequently | 


applied in common carrier cases where 
injury has occurred to a passenger. (19 
Cal. Jur., p. 
Housel v. Pacific Electric Ry., 167 Cal. 
245, 139 Pac. 73: ‘The reason for the ap- 
plication of the doctrine in such cases ap- 
pears to be practically as stated in this 
quotation, viz: that in view of the very 
high degree of care essential under the 
| law on the part of a carrier of persons 
toward those who are its passengers, such 
a collision would not happen in the ordi- 
nary course of events if the carrier ex- 
ercised such care, and that ordinarily 
when such an accident occurs, it is due 
to failure on the part of the person op- 
erating the car to use the proper degree 
of care in so operating it, or in other 
words, to “the manner in which the de- 
fendant used or directed the instrumen- 











Achilles, H. E. The thermal decomposition of | 


Bolitho, H. Albert the Good and the Victorian 


|}Mmany actions by an employe against his| ° 


714), because as is said in| 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DIVORCE—Extraterritorial effect of decree—Divorce obtained for purpose of re- 
ceiving principal of trust estate with intention to remarry— 

Where a will directed trustees to‘pay testator’s daughter the income of a trust 
fund for her life with the remainder to her children but provided for the termina- 
tion of the trust and the payment of the principal to the daughter during her 
lifetime in the event of her husband’s death or “in case of her divorce from him,” 
a Pennsylvania court refused to order the trustees to terminate the trust and pay 
the principal to the daughter by reason of a divorce granted her by a court of 
another State where the evidence showed that the divorce was obtained solely for 
the purpose of terminating the trust pursuant to an agreement with her husband 
to remarry after she received the principal. The Pennsylvania court was not 
required to give effect to the diyorce decree of the court of the other State although 
the decree was valid on its face inasmuch as the divorce was obtained pursuant to 
a plan to perpetrate a fraud upon the court and upon the remaindermen. 

Vetter, Casper, Estate of; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 192, June 30, 1932, 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Discharge of employe—Insubordination—Refusal of 
corporation’s department manager to answer questions of corporation’s president— 

A corporation did not as a matter of law have the right to discharge the manager 
of its oil manufacturing department whom it had employed under a contract 
providing for the payment of an annual salary of a certain amount and a certain 
percentage of the net profits of such department in consideration of the right to 
manufacture oil according to the manager’s formulas, although the manager had 
admittedly refused to give the corporation’s president information as to the cost 
of certain oils in his department and as to the amount of oil on hand, had refused 
to state where he had been during his absence from the office and had declined 
to recognize the president’s authority over his department. The corporation con- 
tended that the discharge of the manager was justified by insubordination. There 
was evidence tending to show that the manager. had ground for the belief, that 
he was in sole charge of the department, that the president nad agreed th&t he 
would not intertere with the manager’s control thereof, that it was the practice 
of the president to constantly ask questions for the purpose of antagonizing the 
manager, and that the information requested was available to the president from 
reports to which he had access. The manager was not guilty of insubordination 
as a matter of law. Although there is an implied obligation on 4he part of an 
employe not to be insubordinate there is a reciprocal obligation of the master not 
to be arrogant or excite resentment or wantonly wound the feelings of his employe. 
Not every act of discourtesy or every slight disrespect justifies a discharge of the 
employe. Insubordination as ground for discharge imports a wilful disregard of 
express or implied directions and refusal to obey reasonable orders. 

Oehme v. Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 1, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


AERONAUTICS—Regulation—Municipal ordinances—Extraterritorial effeet—Col- 
lision between aircraft preparing to land—Last clear chance doctrine—Instructions— 

The City of Long Beach, Calif., having been authorized by statute to own, and 
operate an airport and flying field extending outside of the city limits had the 
power to regulate by ordinances the right of way of aircraft preparing to land. 
The ordinance was applicable to an accident which occurred over that part of the 
airport which was outside of the city limits. 

In an action for injuries to the pilot of one plane against the pilot of an over- 
taking plane for injuries sustained in a collision of the two planes while they were 
preparing to land, an instruction that the plaintiff was entitled to recover if the 
defendant immediately before the collision was at a greater height than, and behind, 
the plaintiff's plane, was erroneous in that it ignored the issue of the plaintiff's 
negligence raised by the pleadings. An instruction permitting the plaintiff to 
recover under the last clear chance doctrine was erroneous in that there was no 
evidence that the defendant had actual knowledge of the position of the plaintiff’s 
plane immediately before the collision. Negligence and failure to discover the 
dangerous situation of the plaintiff could not.be substituted for actual knowledge 
of the plaintiff’s perilous situation. The court erred in instructing the jury in 
the language of the ordinance where unintelligible to the ordinary man. The court 
itself was unable to ascertain its meaning until advised by an engineer—Ebrite v. 
Crawford et al. (Calif. Sup. Ct.).—7 U. S. Daily, 950, July 21, 1932. 








AERONAUTICS—Operator of airplane for short flights from and back to airport 
held common carrier—Collision between airplanes preparing to land—Application 
of res ipsa loquitur doctrine— 

A person engaged in the business of transporting for hire in an airplane from 
the Long Beach, Calif., flying field, a short distance to the ocean and back again 
to the flying field was a common carrier within the rule that such a carrier must 
exercise the highest degree of care for the safety of his passengers. He operated 
in connection with his aviation business a machine shop and a person whom his 
employe had solicited for machine-shop work in being transported on such a flight 
by the employe was a passenger within such rule although he paid no compensa- 
tion for the flight. The doctrine of res ipsa loquitur was applicable in his action 
for injuries sustained as a result of a collision between the airplane and another 
while the two planes were preparing to land since such a collision does not or- 
dinarily occur in the absence of negligence.—Smith v. O'Donnell, etc. (Calif. Sup. 
Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 950, July 21, 1932. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Atva E. EBRITE 


— Vv. 
Ray Crawrorp AND Lioyp O’DONNELL. 
California Supreme Court. 
No. L. A. 11818. 

Appeal from the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County. 

Ketsy & Lawson for appellants; Topp, 
Pawson & Watkins for respondent; 
Harcnt & Trrpret, Oscar A. TRIPPET and 
Watrer L. Bruincron as amici curiae. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 30. 1932 


By THE Covurt—This is a companion 
case to the case of Smith v. O’Donnell, L. 
A. No. 11817 (ante, p. 6), this day decided. 
While the same questions are not in- 
volved here as arose in the Smith case, 
the two actions grew out of the same 
collision of two airplanes and are predi- 
cated upon the same state of facts. They 
were tried together and were decided at 
the same time by the District Court of 
Appeal. 

Due to the fact that the two actions 
were so closely related, we ordered, upon 
the petition of the appellants, a transfer of 
the present action at the same time we 
granted a hearing herein of the Smith 
case. The principal argument, since these 
two actions have been before this court, 
has been directed to the Smith case. 

In our opinion nothing particularly new 
has been presented to this court by counsel 
respecting any question involved in the 
instant action that was not before the 
Distcirt. Court of Appeal. We are Satis- 
fied with the opinion and decision of that 
court in this case, and we approve and 
adopt the same as the opinion of this 
court. As in the Smith case, the opinion 
in this case was written by Mr. Justice 
Thompson and concurred in by his as- 
sociates. It is as follows: 

> 


“The defendant Lloyd O'Donnell during 
thereto, was engaged in the business of 
| carrying passengers for hire in aeroplanes 
land of giving flying lessons to students, 
business at the Long Beach Municipal 
O’Donnell’s and at the time of the colli- 


acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment. 





{or thereabouts. 


drainage canal. 


“This stretch of the field, i. e., the plot 
| 2,700 by 200 and lying easterly of what we 
| may call the main airport and westerly of 
the ditch was used by pilots for the pur- 
pose of giving landing lessons to students. 
Just previous to the collision Ebrite and a 
student had taken off from the main field, 
risen to an altitude of about 900 feet and 
after turning had descended to that por- 
tion of the field already indicated until 
the landing wheels touched the ground, 
whereupon the motor had been opened up 
and they had — ~ — the operation. 


Price, $1.25 a year. 14-21465 | direction. Both planes fell on the narrow 
reign. 357 p., plates. N. Y¥., Appleton, 1932. 
a Ps Dae PP 32-8168 | Rockeries—-Leafiet No. 90, Bur. Plant Industry, runway at a distance of from 700 to 800 
Brumfield, L. F. Capon growing and market-| U.S. Dept. Agric. Apply at Bur. Agr32-781 | feet easterly of the main field. 


;ment entered on the verdict. 





| structed the jury as. follows: 


which was introduced in evidence. 


passed and clear.’ 





tality under its control.” ’ whether the collision was caused solely | _ _ 32-8404 | narrow portion of the field above which 
“The language is peculiarly apt in the|by the negligence of Ebrite, F | Wepae-Gaehh, C.. oe: Apimat coliec-| the machines collided. The argument of 
If the proper degree of| The judgment is reversed. | Gaiphia, Macrae Smith co., 1932, 32-8415| appellant cannot be sustained for the rea- 


February, 1928, and for some time prior 


and to that end maintained his place of 
Airport. Ray Crawford was an employe of 


sion which gave rise to this litigation was 


“The respondent Ebrite ‘was engaged in 
a like enterprise. The Long Beach Munici- 
pal Airport is approximately 2,900 feet 
wide from north to south, and for a dis-| 
tance of about 2.200 feet from the west to 
jeast, and at this point narrows to about 
| 200 feet and continues on easterly 4,500 feet | 
Intersecting the narrow 
| portion of the field at a point about 2,700 | 
| feet easterly of the wide part is a ditch or 


Ebrite, he came down to an altitude of | 


field, and while so flying the airplane 
| driven by Crawford descended upon and 
collided with his plane. Crawford testified 
that he was coming onto the field and that | 
at an elevation of about 1.500 feet he saw 
| Ebrite on the ground just westerly of the 


son that the city of Long Beach had ex- 
traterritorial power necessary to regulate 
and lay down rules governing the use of 
the municipally-owned airport, lying 
partly- within and partly without the city. 
“By act of the Legislature approved 
April 28, 1927 (Stats. 1927, p. 485), Cali- 
fornia municipalities were authorized and 
empowered to purchase, lease or otherwsie 
acquire lands for and to operate airports 
or flying fields and in connection there- 
with ‘to provide rules and regulations 
covering the use of such airport and facili- 
ties and the use of other property or 
means of tnansportation within or over the 
said airport.’ 


24: + 
“In addition to the implication which 
necessarily flows from the quoted lan- 
guage of the statute it: should be observed 
as is said by the Supreme Court in In re 
Blois, 179 Cal. 291, 296, 176 Pac. 449: 


tain extraterritorial powers when the pos- 
session and exercise of such powers are 
essential to the proper conduct of the af- 
fairs of the municipality.’ , 

“And it requires no great meditation 
to realize how strange an anomaly it 
would be to say that the city might own 
an airport. adjoining its boundaries and 
yet be without the power to regulate the 
manner of its use. For other statements 
of the right of the city to exercise ex- 
tratcrritorial jurisdiction when necessary 
to the proper conduct of Its affairs see 
Mulville v. City of San Diego, 183 Cal. 
734, 192 Pac. 702; 18 Cal. Jur. 803; and 
Case Note to Brown v. Cle Elum, 55 A. 
L. R., pp. 1175-1186. 

“However, the instruction was erroneous. 
It ignores the possibility of negligence on 
the part of Ebrite, and in effect says that 
proof that Crawford was above and be- 
hind the plane of Ebrite at a time when 
the latter was preparing to land, coupled 
with proof of the collision is conclusive 
upon the question of negligence. The re- 
spondent in effect recognizes the error 
when he says: ‘It is a well-known prin- 
ciple in the law of negligence that in- 
fraction of a penal law or ordinance is 
prima facie ~~. [ negligence.’ 


“We may assume in accordance with 
the intent of the ordinance that the lower 
landing plane had the right of way and 
that it was the duty of the higher rear 
plane to pass to the right and avoid the 
lower ship and yet we can conceive the 
happening of many things not mentioned 
in the instruction which might as matters 
of fact relieve the latter of liability, as, 
for example, the very thing which the 
defendant claimed herein, to-wit: 

“That plaintiff was apparently prepar- 
jing to land, suddenly changed his mind 
and ‘zoomed’ into the air and into the 
defendant’s ship, without possibility of 
avoidance on the part of the defendant's 
plane. ‘It is a well-known rule of law 
that a “formula” instruction must con- 
tain all the elements essential to a re- 
covery, and the absence of any one of 
such elements may not be compensated 
for nor cured by a reference thereto in 
other instructions correctly and fully stat- 
ing the law.’ (Douglas v. So. Pac. Co., 203 
Cal. 390, 264 Pac. 237, and a long list of 
authorities there cited.) 

“We cannot agree with respondent that 
the words ‘preparing to land’ saves the 
instruction. It would be more debatable 
had the phrase read: ‘was in the act of 
landing,’ which is the language of the 
ordinance, but ‘preparing to land’ leaves 
too broad a field wherein to wander. It 
might easily be reasoned that he was pre- 
paring to land from the time he started 
his descent even though he changed his 
course and attempted temporarily to take 
'to higher levels. 

ee 


“It is a well-known fact that airplanes 
do not always land on the first attempt; 





ditch; that at 900 feet he made observa- 
tions to see if any planes were in his way; 
that the next he saw Ebrite’s ship crashing 
through his own right wing in an upward | 


“The jury returned a verdict in favor of surrounding conditions. 
the plaintiff to compensate him for the | give every appearance of landing; lull the 
damage to his airplane and the injuries | pilot of a higher plane into a false sense 
sustained personally. This is an appeal 
by the defendant O'Donnell from the judg- | 


“The first reason assigned for a reversal 
of the judgment is that the court misin- 


“‘The court instructs you that if you 
believe from the evidence that immedi- 
ately before the collision, the defendant 
Ray Crawford was at a greater height 
than the plaintiff Ebrite and that he was 
behind the Ebrite plane and that the 
plaintiff Ebrite was not taking off but 


fense was pleaded. The respondent, how- 
amended, and from session laws, 1925-27-29. | ever, justifies the instruction as being the 
Salt Lake City, 1931.| substance of sections 10i and 10m of an| 
ordinance of the city of Long Beach, 


| ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding, 
an aircraft in the act of landing shall 


tion which gives the rules for overtaking 
craft is involved in another of the in- 


alter its course as to pass to the right of 


make the overtaking aircraft a crossing 
aircraft within the meaning of these rules, 
or relieve it of the duty of keeping clear 
of the overtaken aircraft until it is finally 


“The appellant replies to this contention 
that the accident occurred outside the city 
limits of Long Beach, the easterly city 
limits being westerly of the point on the 


that the pilot may judge the conditions 
therefor, when near the earth, to be un- 
favorable, in which event he immediately 
|increases the speed of his propeller and 
ascends for the purpose of again making 
an attempt to land safely. Whether he 
|Should be deemed negligent in such ma- 
|meuvers would’ depend largely upon the 
That he could 


of security and then without warning pro- 
ject himself into the exact line of flight 
|of the other plane, and his act, in so 
|doing, not be called into question is a 
|conclusion we very much dcubt. 
“Whether there was negligence in this 
particular or whether the defendants were 
|guilty of negligence in relying upon ap- 
pearances, bearing in mind the duty of 
the overtaking plane to avoid a collision, 


vehicles of transportation, airplanes, so 
long as they are in midair, must keep 
|traveling, are questions which should 
have been left to the jury under appro- 
| priate instructions. 

“The appellant next complains because 
}the court refused to give an instruction 
requested by him as follows: 

“‘Tf you find from the evidence that 
at the time of the last circle of the field 
by the plaintiff, Ebrite, that he touched 
the ground with the landing gear of his 
plane for the purpose of making a stu- 
dent landing, or if you further find that 
he was piloting his plane in such a man- 
ner and under such circumstances that 
his conduct in that respect would lead 
the defendant, Crawford, to believe that he 
|was making, or attempting to make, a 
|student landing, then, in either of those 
jevents, if you find that either of them 
did so, of course your verdict will be for 
both of the defendants.’ 

+~+ + 

“For similar reasons the court very 
properly rejected the proffered instruction. 
It seems obvious from what we have al- 
ready said that had the instruction been 
given it would have restricted the jury 
to an altogether too narrow field of de- 
liberation. In addition, contributory negli- 
|gence was defined to the jury and the 
|jury properly instructed with respect 
thereto. 

“The court instructed the jury upon the 
doctrine of the last clear chance and the 
appellant says that in so doing it com- 
mitted error because the evidence failed 
to furnish a basis for its application. 
There is testimony which is sufficient to 
have warranted a finding by the jury that 
prior to the collision the plaintiff was 
guilty of negligence and by reason thereof 
had placed himself in a position of great 
dager from which, the jury was justified 
in believing, he could not extricate him- 
self by the use of ordinary care, because 
he was oblivious thereto, but we have failed 
to find any evidence that the appellant 
knew of this perilous situation. 

“There is evidence which, if believed, 
would justify the conclusion that by the 
exercise of ordinary care the appellant 
should have known of the situation and 
been able to avoid the collision by the 
use of ordinary care. The question then 
is this: Can negligence in failing to dis- 
cover the dangerous situation of the plain- 
tiff be substituted for actual knowledge 
as one of the prerequisites for the appli- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 





* * * “Municipalities may exercise cer- ‘ 


and also remembering that, unlike other’ 
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Utilities to Confer 
In Wisconsin on 
Rate Reductions 


Eleven Companies Serving 
25,000 Rural Customers 
Are Called Together by 


State Commissioner 


Madison, Wis., July 20. 

Representatives of 11 utilities in Wis- 
consin, serving approximately 25,000 rural 
customers, have been called to Madison 
for a conference July 23 “for the pur- 
pose of trying to work out informally a 
policy respecting rural electric rates in 
this emergency period,” according to a 
statement issued by Commissioner David 


E. Lilienthal. 

The companies are Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Corporation, Wisconsin Valley 
Power Company, Northern States Power 
Company, Lake Superior District Power 
Company, Wisconsin Gas Electric Com- 
pany, Wisconsin-Michigan Power Com- 
pany, Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Wisconsin Hydro Electric Com- 
pany, Kaukauna Municipal Water & Light | 
Commission, and the Plymouth Munici- 
pal Water and Light Commission. 


Rates Reduced 


Mr. Lilienthal pointed out that as the 
result of similar conferences during the 
last few weeks with officials of the Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., 9,000 rural cus- 
tomers of that company were given a $45,- 
000 yearly reduction in rates. 

“This conference,” said the Commis- 
sioner’s statement, “is called for the pur- 
pose of trying to work out informally with 
company representatives a policy re- 
specting rural electric rates in this emer- 
gency period, and to learn the present 
views of the various companies on emer- 
gency or permanent reductions in rural 
rates. This is in line with the Commis- 
sion’s practice of trying to substitute con- 
ference and negotiation for time- consum- 
ing and expensive hearings, wherever pos- 
sible. This practice has thus far met with 
a favorable response and a fair degree 
of success. In this conference, as in the 
numerous others we have been holding in 
recent months, I am confident that com- 
pany representatives will deal frankly 
with the Commission so that a speedy 
conclusion can be had which will be fair 
to consumers and investors alike.” 


419,392 Customers Affected 


Since the reorganization of the Public 
Service Commission a year ago, approxi- 
mately 419,392 customers of various types 
of utility service in the State, located in 
244 communities, are now sharing in rate 
reductions totaling $2,349,802, which have} 
been ordered or authorized by the Com- 
mission during the last 12 months, ac- 
cording to another statement. 

Figures recently compiled by the Com- 
mission reveal the fact that telephone 
reductions alone total $1,586,281. Of this 
sum, $36,215 is for reductions at the many 
independent exchanges. The other $1,550,- 
066 is the 12% percent reduction which the 
Commission has ordered throughout the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. system, compris- 
ing .102 communities. 


Rural Consumers Benefited 

Electric light and power reductions in 
approximately 85 communities in all parts 
of the State total $497,596. Chief among 
reductions for this type of service is the 
$45,000 reduction to 9,000 rural consumers 
of the Wisconsin Power & Light Co.| 
Other large reductions in this class of, 
service were Willow River Power Co.,! 
$16,000; the New London municipal plant, 
$12,500, and the Waupun municipal plant, | 
$10,500. 

Reductions for gas service total $214,-| 
625, benefiting about 11,975 consumers in 
four communities. Of the $214,625, ap- 


proximately $208,100 is a reduction by the! 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 


Reductions in water rates total $51,300, | 


@ and benefit about 30,000 consumers. 


| sidered because the stock and nonstock 


| Involved in Increase 


|amount by which the increase in medical 


Medical Lo 


New York, N. Y., July 20.—A “memo- 
randum of decision” of Clarence W. Hobbs, 
special representative of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, just made public, discloses that 
the actual increase approved in the work- 
men’s compensation premium for losses 
was 19.8 per cent. Mr. Hobbs’ decision 
resolved tie votes on three resolutions 
before the rates committee of the Na- 
tional Council calling for increases of 24.1 
per cent, 9.1 per cent and 14 per cent, 
respectively. 

The plan as finally approved calls for 
the use of the emergency program of 
1931 with the experience of the policy 
year 1930 substituted for that of 1929, 
less the 2% point contingency loading 
but with an additional 15 per cent load- 
ing in the nature of a surcharge. By the 
elimination of the 2% point contingency 
factor the actual surcharge becomes 10.7 | 
per cent as an allowance for 
changes. 

The calculation of the approved rate 
increase results in increases as follows: 
Allowance for increased indemnity loss 
cost, 1930 over 1929, 1 per cent; allow- 
ance for increased medical cost, 1930) 
projected to 1932-1933, 3.8 per cent; allow- 
ance for contingency, 4.3 per cent, and 
allowance for wage change, 10.7 per cent. 
This provides a total increase of 19.8 per 
cent. 

Mr. Hobbs explained that this repre- 
sents the increase in premiums for losses. 
The effect on the rate level is not con- 


wage | 


carriers have adopted different expense 
loadings which would naturally produce 
different rate levels. 


Loss Ratios Shown 
For Types of Companies 


Accompanying Mr. Hobbs’ decision was 
an exhibit showing the countrywide loss 
ratios for stock and nonstock companies 
for the policy years 1925 to 1930, inclusive. 
It showed that in 1930 for the first time 
since 1925 there was a wide difference 
in indemnity loss ratio, the percentage 
for the stock companies being 48.2 as 
against 44.4 per cent for the nonstock 
carriers. The stock companies also had a 
medical loss ratio measurably worse thaa 
the other group, the figures being 22.6 
per cent and 21.1 per cent, respectively. 
The total loss ratio for the 1930 policy 
year of the stock companies was 70.8 per 
cent as compared with 65.5 per cent for 
the nonstock carriers. For the 1929 policy 
year the corresponding total loss ratios 
were 66.4 and 66.2 per cent. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the more favor- 
able experience of the nonstock group} 
in the 1930 policy year “may have some | 
significance upon the difference in atti- 
tude between the two groups.” 

“With the wide divergence in loss ratios,” 
he said, “a rate adequate for the nonstock 
carriers might be a deal-less than ade- 
quate for stock carriers. It may be noted 
that in the New York compilation of ex- 
perience for the calendar year 1931 the 
gap between stock experience and nonstock 
experience is even wider—approximately 
10 per cent.” 





Analysis of Factors 


Mr. Hobbs analyzed the various factors 
considered in connection with the rate in- 
crease. There was no dispute over the 
allowance for increased indemnity loss 
cost but the nonstock carriers proposed in 
connection with one resolution that the al- | 
lowance for increased medical costs be 
made 1 per cent instead of 3.8 per cent. 
This was on the ground that the projec- 
tion should take cognizance only of the 


los ratio exceeds the increase in indemnity 


frequgency and accident severity carry 
| withthem a part of the increase in medi- 
cal. Mr. Hobbs refused to subscribe to 
|this new theory and approved the 3.8 per 
cent allowance since the medical loss ratio 





* Effect of Delay Construed 
In Filing for Compensation 


Boston, Mass., July 20. 
Delay on the part of an injured em- 


ploye in filing a claim for compensation | 


in 1930 for an injury sustained in 1922 does 
not prevent recovery when the _ in- 


surer was not prejudiced thereby, it was) 


held recently by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts in Gaffer’s Case. 

The insurer had contended that it 
was prejudiced by the late filing of the 
claim because it was deprived of an op- 
portunnty of affording the employe medi- 
cal treatment which would have improved 
his condition and reduced the amount of 
compensation payable. The court ruled, 
however, that the employe had received 


adequate medical treatment and the in-| 


surance company had been prejudiced 
by the delay. 


Better Traffic Performance 


Is Sought in Connecticut | 


Hartford, Conn., July 20. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross has just is- 
sued a statement designating the month 
of August “for the beginning of a closer 


scrutiny and a more definite insistence | 


upon good traffic performance.” 


of the State to assist the Motor Vehicle 


Department “in an endeavor to improve | 
traffic saftey so that there may be created | 


a close relationship between those profes- 
sionally in charge of traffic and traffic 
safety and the individual drivers.” 





Bay State Issues Rules 
On Storage of Fuel Oil 


Boston, Mass., July 20. 
The State Fire Marshal, James M, Hur- 
ley, has taken up with representatives of 
insurance companies and oil dealers and 
manufacturers a set of rules and regula- 
tions of the State Department of Public 
Saftey governing the storage and use of 
light fuel oil in building and other struc- 
tures. 





Public Utility Legislation 
Is Introduced in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 20. 


A bill (S. 366) has been introduced at/20 to 22 per cent. r 
the special session of the Legislature to|}sound, the rates should contain an ele-| 


He has asked all officials and agencies | 


and the indemnity loss ratio are -handled 
independently in normal procedure, 

Much of the decision was devoted to the 
|allowance which should be made on ac- 
count of wage changes. Mr. Hobbs said 
that if the average weekly wage reduction 
since 1929 has been 15 per cent, an off- 
setting increase of 9.7 per cent should be 
allowed; if the wage reduction has been 
20 per cent, the allowance should be 13.2 
per cent and if 25 per cent, it should be 
16.9 per cent. He reached the conclusion 
aiter citing numerous statistical compila- 
tions that the average wage reductions 
since 1929 “are certainly at present in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent and almost certainly 
15 per cent” and that “wage reductions 
will aggrgeate at least 20 per cent by the 
end of the year.” 

While this conclusion may or may not 
be true for specific States or specific in- 
dustries, he said, either regional commit- 
tees or supervisory officials have power to 
make such variations as local conditions 
may warrant. 





Summary Is Given 
Of Basis of Decision 
Mr. Hobbs’ conclusion, summarizing the 
basis of his decision follows in full text: 
The national convention has, in its 
resolution, emphasized adequacy. In view 
of the large underwriting losses of the stock 
carriers during tne past three years, cul- 
minating with a loss during the past year 
stated at $24,000,000, and the precarious 
situation with regard to the general condi- 


a tailure to make rates adequate may be 
attended by serious results. At the same 
time it is necessary to preserve a basis of 
fact and reason in the interest of justice. 
While the evidence is not as complete as 
is desirable, 1t seems sufficient to warrant 
|a conclusion that there has been a gen- 
|eral reduction in wage of at least 15 per 
cent. The greater part of this is of re- 
cent development, and the known oc- 
currence of large wage reductions in the 
| last few months affecting great numbers of 
| employes, and the known rapid downward 
| trend of average weekly earnings during 
the last few months renders a further 
general wage reduction practically certain, 





The amount of that wage reduction will | 


probably ultimately reach the level of re- 


Arbiter’s Decision Explains 
Compensation Kate Increase) Roy Year Shown 


|a vote in the negative upon the resolution 





Lower Wages and Higher Indemnity and 


ss Ratios Cited as Factors 





partly because the companies are not in a 
position to take a further heavy loss, partly 
because, even if the expectations are not 
justified, these past losses render a mod- 
erate profit not unreasonable. 

This will result in a calculation of the 
rate increase substantially as follows: Al- 
lowance for increased indemnity loss cost, 
1930 over 1929, 1 per cent; allowance for 
increased medical cost, 1930 projected to 
1932-1933, 3.8 per cent; allowance for con- 
tingency, 4.3 per cent; allowance for wage 
change, 10.7 per cent; total, 19.8 per cent. 

My decision has been previously re- 
corded in a memorandum filed with the 
general manager of the National Council, 
both parties having agreed that the de- 
cision might be recorded in advance of the 
filing of this memorandum setting forth 
the reasons therefor. 

It seems unnecessary to repeat that 
memorandum which in substance recorded 


referred to in this memorandum as Reso- 
lutions B and C, and a vote in the affirma- 
tive on Resolution A, contingent upon the 
proponents consenting to a reduction of 
the allowance for wage change from 15 
to 10.7 per cent. 





Life Insurance 


In Connecticut 


Increase in New Industrial 
And Decreases in New 
Ordinary and Group Life 
Business Recorded 


Hartford, Conn., July 20. 
An increase of 6.17 per cent in new in- 
dustrial life insurance and decreases of 
3.25 per cent and 41.71 per cent, respect- 
ively, in new ordinary and group life in- 
surance written in Connecticut in 1931 by 
the 45 life insurance companies licensed 
to operate in this State are indicated in 
the annual life insurance report of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, a 
summary of which was issued today by 
Commissioner P. Dunham. Additional in- 
formation from the report follows: 
Life insurance of all kinds written in 
Connecticut in 1931 amounted to $323,- 
753,500, compared with a total of $350,- 
589,057 written in 1930. New ordinary life 
insurance issued to Connecticut residents 
in 1931 totaled $188,134,913, a decrease of | 
$6,324,972 from the total for 1930. 


Total in Force Increased 
The total amount of ordinary life in- 


Federal Allotments Announced Utility Officers 


For River and Harbor Projects 





Initial Allocations Under Army Appropria- 
tion Act Total More Than 42 Millions 


LLOTMENTS of $42,315,392 for river and harbor improvements throughout the 

country, the first to be made under the provisions of the Army Appropriation 
Act, which has just been approved by President Hoover, were announced July 
15 by the Department of War. The announcemeni follows in full text: 

The following initial allotments to works of river and harbor improvement have 
been made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers to provide funds necessary to meet immediate requirements. 

The total of these allotments is $42,315,392 leaving an unallotted balance of 
$17,684,608 to be allotted later when bids for contemplated work shall have been 
received and the amounts required definitely determined. 





Los Angeles 
bor, Calif., $ 

Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, 
San Francisco District, $8,000; Oakland Harbor, 
Calif., $20,000; San Pablo Bay and Mare Is- 
} land Strait, Calif., $45,000; Suisun Bay Chan-| 
nel, Calif., $22,500; San Rafael Creek, Calif., | 
$30,000; Humboldt Bay and Harbor, Calif., 





Lynn Harbor, Mass., $145,000; Boston Har- | 
bor, Mass., $34,000; Cape Cod Canal, Mass., 
$52,000; examinations, surveys and contingen- | 
cies, Boston District, $25,000; Providence Dis- 
trict, $20,000. 

Pollock Rip Shoals, Nantucket Sound, Mass., 
$50,000; Cross Rip Shoals, Nantucket Sound, 
Mass., $15,000; Taunton River, Mass., $81,000 


District, $10,000; Sém Diego Har- 
20,000. 





., $45,000; Stamford | $120,000; San Francisco Harbor, Calif., $400,- | 
Harton Conn. $29.00. eee | 000; Monterey Harbor, Calif., $245,000. 
\ 
Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 5 ee 


First New York District, $41,000; Jamaica Bay,| Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, | 
N. Y., $352,000; New York Harbor, $120,000; Bay | Sacramento District, $11,000; Stockton and | 
Ridge and Red Hook Channels, N. Y., $300,000; | Mormon Channels, Calif., $5,000; Mokelumne 
East River, N. Y., $410,000; Newton Creek, N.| River, Calif., $2,000; Sacramento River, Calif.. 
Y., $102,000; Hudson River Channel, N. Y.,| $150,000; Yuba River, Calif., $15,000; San_Joa- 
$300,000; New York Harbor, collection and re-|quin River, Calif., $407,500; Feather River, 
moval of drift, $33,000; Hudson River, N. Y.,| Calif., $1,500; Middle River and Empire Cut, 
$200,000; Narrows of Lake Champlain, N. Y. Calif., $800; California Debris Commission, 
and Vt., $500. | expenses of, $5,000. 

° : i | aminations, survéys, and contingencies, | 
as e Diceri ray PY pe District, $20,000; Snake River (sur- 
econ ew Yor strict, .000; “ly ‘ 
bury River, N. J., $10,000; examinations, sur- veys, House Document No. 308, 69th Congress, 


| 1st Session), $7,000; Coos yr, .. $92,000; 
veys and contingencies, Puerto Rico District, | Yaquina Bay pi taxtce, Bree. $6400) Tilt: 





$7,500; examinations, surveys and contingen- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 7 





Of Middle West 
Group Identified 


Those Serving on Various 
Companies in System Are 
Enumerated in Testimony 
At Federal Inquiry 


Details of the organization and di- 
rectorships of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Co. system were given in testimony 
June 14 by W. B. Horne, an examiner, 
before the Federal-Trade Commission. 
The examination of the witness was 
conducted by J. Butler Walsh as- 
sociate counsel of the Commission. 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, 
presided. . (Publication of excerpts 
from Mr. Horne’s testimony was begun 
in the issue of July 20.) Additional 
excerpts from his testimony follow: 


Q. How many of these had served the entire 
eriod under discussion? A. Eleven. Samuel 
nsull, Martin J. Insull, Britton I. Budd, Wal- 
ter Brewster, Edward J. Doyle, Louis L. Fergu- 
son, John F. Gilchrist, John H. Gulick, L. E. 
Myers, Edward P. Russell and Marshall E. 
Sampsell. 


Q. Who were the other directors serving on 
Dec. 31, 1931? A. E. W. Lloyd, who succeeded 
H. L. Stuart on March 15, 1921; B. E. Sunny, 
who succeeded Frank J. Baker on March oY, 
1923; Samuel Insull Jr., who succeeded Charles 
A. Monroe on May 8, 1924; and E. A. David, 









Truck Weight Ruling 


surance in force in Connecticut at the 


cles, 


Philadelphia District, $10,000; Delaware 


amook Bay and Bar, Oreg., $110,000; Columbia | vor succeeded William A. Fox on March 31, 


loss ratio, because the increase in accident | 


Is Rendered in Ohio 


Vehicle With 


Three Axles| 
Must Conform to Limits, 


District Court Rules 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 20.—A _ six-wheel 
truck with three axles must conform to 
the weight limits of any other single motor 
vehicle, according to a decision by Judge 
Jones in the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Ohio, Eastern Division, dis- 
missing a petition by Joseph J. Barnett 
against James Moloney, sheriff et al. 

Judge Jones previously had denied a 
preliminary injunction and now has issued 
@ memorandum on final hearing. 

Making reference to recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Sproles v. Binford and Continental 
Baking Co. v. Woodring, both of which 
were decided May 23, 1932, the memo- 
randum said that the complainant in this 
case, “though not contesting the power of 
the’ State to regulate traffic by motor 
vehicles upon its highways, insists that 
his case may be distinguished upon the 
facts and the iaw announced in those 
cases. 


Theory of Claim Outlined 

“The theory of his claim,” the memo- 
randum continues, “seems to be that, if 
the court concludes from the evidence that 
the compiainant has produced a truck 
with tandem or trailing rear axle which 
will transport a greater load, with less 
damage to the highway than a truck or 
trucks and load coming within the limita- 
tions of the Ohio Code provisions, neither 
the State law nor the county officers 
should pe permitted to deny the com- 
plainant the use of the highway with such 
trucks and loads. 
“Complainant’s rear load bearing axle 
construction is much like that of the or- 
dinary railroad car truck, add it is con- 
tended that it 1s so disposed and attached 


or impact of the load against the bumps 
and depressions in the highway, which 
cannot be said of the fixed rear axle truck 
carrying less load and having attached 
thereto a semitrailer truck. 


claim that complainant’s truck will carry 
the maximum load in one unit, with less 
potential danger to highway construction 
than the single unit truck with semitrailer 
permitted by the State statute, and that 


to the single unit, called a tandem or 
| trailer axle. * * * 
Held Not Discriminatory 
“I see no discrimnation in barring com- 
plainant’s vehicles from the highway, 
either from the standpoint of the uncon- 


| $2,825,826,678 or 16.14 per cent of the total 


as to counteract and minimize the thrust | 


“The asserted discrimination lies in the | 


this is accomplished by adding a third axle | 


end of 1931 stood at $1,321,730,126, an in- 
crease Of $40,925,498 over 1930. Of this| 
amount, $355,349,422 was held by the five 
Connecticut companies. 
Industrial life insurance written in Con- 
necticut in 1931 totaled $98,913,361, as 
compared with $93,161,193 for 1930. In- 
dustrial life insurance in force in Con- 
necticut increased from $464,965,736 in 
1931. No Connecticut company writes this 
class of insurance. | 
There was decrease of $26,262,753 in the | 
amount of new group insurance written in 
Connecticut in 1931, the total of new busi- 
ness being $36,705,226 as against $62,967,- 
979 for 1930. The Connecticut companies 
wrote more than half of the new group in- 
surance issued in Connecticut in 1931, the 
total being $18,861,709. 


Group Insurance Declines 


The total amount of group insurance in 
force in this State in all companies de- 
clined from $210,888,537 to $209,034,377, a 
decrease of $1,854,160. The Connecticut 
companies at the end of 1931 had a total 
of $148,005,535 in force in Connecticut. 

A further large increase in policy loans 
in force in all companies was one of the 
most striking developments in 1931. This 
increase over 1930 was $469,318,508 as com- 
pared with $350,435,974, the increase during 
1930 over the previous year. 

The increase for the three years 1929 
to 1931 inclusive totaled $1,156,926,465, the 
amount in force at the end of 1931 being 


admitted assets of the 45 reporting com- 
panies. The Connecticut companies re- 
ported an increase in policy loans in 
force at the end of 1931 of $48,255,674, as 
against an increase of $35,410,573 for the 
preceding year. 

The 45 reporting companies had a net 
loss in surplus for the year 1931 of $24,- 


increases in surplus during the year. 
Mortgage Loans and Bonds 

Mortgage loans and bonds owned by 
the reporting companies at the end of 
1931 were 37.48 and 35.30 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the total assets, as compared 
with 39.64 and 35.63 per cent as of Dec. 
31, 1930. The percentage of stocks to 
total assets increased from 3.48 to 3.63. 


mortgages owned to total assets. On Dec. 
31, 1930, bonds and mortgages were 41.41 
and 2492 per cent, respectively, of the 
total assets. The percentage of stocks 
owned by the Connecticut companies to 
total assets decreased from 5.75 at the 
end of 1930 to 5.19 at the end of 1931. The 
percentage of real estate owned by these 
companies incresaed from 3.86 to 4.37. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
| tality for all life companies reporting to 


62.8 per cent for 1931 as compared with 
61.6 per cent for 1930. 


401,947.43. However, 18 companies showed | $110 


Connecticut companies reported slight | 
decreases in the percentages of bonds and 


Connecticut Insurance Department was| 


Improvement in Prices 
Is Noted in Philippines 


Stitionality of the law or of the unconsti- | 
tutional enforcement of a valid law. | 
“The truck with semitrailer and the six- | 


River, Philadelphia to the sea, $1,741,000; 
Schuylkill River, Pa., $150,000; examinations, 
surveys and contingencies, Wilmington, Del., 
District, $25,000; Wilmington Harbor, Del., 
$150,000; examinations, surveys and contingen- 
cies, Baltimore District, $25,000; Baltimore 
Harbor and channels, Md., $300,000; examina- 
tions, surveys and contingencies, Washington 
District, $30,000; Norfolk District, $32,000; 
waterway, Norfolk to the Sounds of North 
Carolina, $10,000; inland waterway, Norfolk, 
Va., to Beaufort Inlet. N. C., $100,000; Me- 
herrin River, N. C., $3,000; Roanoke River, N. 
C., $5,000. 
Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Wilmington, N. C., District, $10,000; Pamlico 
and Tar Rivers, N. C., 
N. C., $3,500; Contentnea Creek, N. C., $1,000; 


Trent River, N. C., $1,000; Beaufort Inlet, N. 

C., $13,500; Cape Fear River, N. C., at and be- 

low Wilmington, $200,000; Cape Fear River, 

N. C., above Wilmington, $8,000; Northeast 

(Cape Fear) River, N. C., $1,200; Black River, 
$1,200. 


N.C 
++ + 


Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Charleston District, $33,000; Winyah Bay, 8. C., 
$30,000; Waccamaw River, N. C., and S. C., 
$3,000; Great Peedee River, $4,200; 
Charleston Harbor, S. C., $16,000. 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Savannah District, $17,000; Savannah Harbor, 
Ga., $300,000; Savannah River below Augusta, 
Ga., $53,000; Waterway, Beaufort, S. C., to St. 
Johns River, Fla., $51,000; Altamaha, Oconee 
and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga., $12,000; Brunswick 
Harbor, Ga., $21,000; Fancy Bluff Creek, Ga., 
$3,500; Satilla River, Ga., $2,400; St. Marys 
River, Ga., and Fla., $2,450. 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Jacksonville District, $90,000; St. Johns River, 
Fla., Jacksonville to the ocean, $470,000; Ok- 
lawaha River, Fla., $10,000; Caloosahatchee | 
River and Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, 
Fla., $2,133,000; removal of water hyacinths, 
Fla., $7,000. 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Montgomery District, $11,000; Carrabelle Bar 
and Harbor, Fla., $11,000; Apalachicola Bay, 
Fla., $30,000; Apalachicola River Fla., the cut- 
off, Lee Slough, and Lower Chipola River, $10,- 
000; St. Andrews Bay, Fla., $25,000; Choctaw- 
hatchee River, Fla., and Ala., $11,000; intra- 
coastal waterway, Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mo- 
bile ae. Ala., $150,000; Alabama River, Ala., 





Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Mobile District, $16,000; Black Warrior, War- 
rior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala., $74,000; in- 
tracoastal waterway. Mobile, Ala., to New Or- 
leans, La., $50,000; Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., 
$20,000; Mobile Harbor, Ala., $125,000; Gulf- 


0,000. 


River at mouth, Oreg. and Wash., $700,000; | 
Columbia and Lower Williamette Rivers be- 
low Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., | 


| $525,000; Williamette River above Portland and | 


Yamhill River, Oreg., 
Creek, Wash., $2,C00. 

Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, 
Seattle District, $15,000; Willapa River and 
Harbor, Wash., $40,000; Grays Harbor and Bar 
Entrance, Wash., $56,000; Puget Sound and | 
its tributary waters, Wash., $8,000; Seattle 
Harbor, Wash., $22,000; Nome Harbor, Alaska, 
$16,500. 

Survey of Northern and Northwestern Lakes, | 
$135,000; Supervisor, New York Harbor, $200,- | 
000; Departmental Service, allotment roll, 


$55,000; Skamokawa | 


$150,000; River an@ Harbor Board expenses, | 
$3,500; Neuse River, | $100,000 


Total, $42,315,392. 





Testimony of Engineers 
Received in Radio Case 


Engineering testimony intended to prove 
why Station WJAS, the Pittsburgh Radio 
Supply House, Pittsburgh, is qualified to 
operate with the facilities of Station 
KYW, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, after 
an interchange of frequencies between the 
Pittsburgh station and Station WHAS, 
Louisville, Ky., was presented July 20 by 
counsel for the Pittsburgh station, in the 
third day of hearings on reallocation of 
the 1,020-kilocycles channel by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The hearings, which have been in prog- 


|ress three days, are based upon the ap- 
| plicaion of the Westinghouse station to 


move from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
bringing back to the second zone the 1,020 
clear channel which has been used in 
the fourth zone for the last four years. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Grand Trunk Mliwaukee Car Ferry Co., on 
“City of Milwaukee” and on “C. F, Madison,” 





Brae Harbor and Ship Island Pass, -Miss., 


Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
First New Orleans District, $12,000; Southwest 
Pass, Mississippi River, La., $100,000; Bayou 


La., $14,000; Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Wa- 


Galveston District, $13,600; Sabine-Neches Wa- 
terway, Tex., $425,000; Galveston Harbor, Tex., 
| $23,000; Galveston Harbor-Texas City Channel, 
Tex., $45,000; Port , Bolivar Channel, Tex., 
$8,000; Freeport Harbor, Tex., $65,000; Aransas 
Pass-Corpus Christi Channel, Tex., $115,000; 
channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, 
Tex., $10,000; Port Aransas, Tex., $50,000; 
Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway, Sa- 
bine River-Corpus Christi Section, $485,000; 
Houston Ship Channel, Tex., $241,000. 
Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Vicksburg District, $11,000; Red River below 
Fulton, Ark., $55,000; Ouachita and Black 
Rivers, Ark. and La., $102,500; Yazoo River, 
Miss., $20,000; Big Sunflower River, 
$2,000; mouth of Yazoo River, Miss., $3,000. 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, 
Memphis District, $2,500; Arkansas River, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, $25,000; White River, 


Miss., 


Teche, La., $30,000; removing water hyacinths, | 


terway, New Orleans-Sabine River Section, 
$765,000. 
| 
+ + + 
Examinations, surveys and contingencies, | 


renewal of special experimental license for 


484 ke., 1 w. 

|_ W9XAE, International Harvester Co., “The 
Harvester,” renewal of special experimental 
license for 484 kc., 1 w 


W8XAH, W8XAF, W8XAG, WS8XAD, Pere 
| Marquette Railway Co., renewal of special ex- 

perimental license for 484 kc., 1 w. 

W8XAI, W8XAC, W8XAA, W8XAB, Ann Ar- 
bor Railroad Co., renewal of special experl- 
mental license for 484 kc., 1 w. i 
is W8XAE, Inland Steamship Co., vessel 
Joseph lock,” renewal of special experi- 
| mental Ifcense for 484 kc., 1 w. 

County of Hamilton, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


emergency police service. 
WPDH, Police Department, Richmond, 
Ind., construction permit to install new equip- 


ment, 2,442 ke, 50 w.; 
al emergency police 


Applications made public July 20 by the 


| new construction permit for 2,450 ke., 100 w.: | 


Q. How many directors have served as mem- 
bers of the executive committee? A. Ten. 

Q. How many of these were serving on Dec. 
31, 1931? A. Seven. 

- Had any of them served during this en- 
tire period? A. Yes, four. Samuel Insuil, 
Martin J. Insull, John H. Gulick and Edward 
P. Russell. 

Q. Who were the others serving on Dec. 31, 
1931? A, John F. Gilchrist, who succeeded 
Frank J. Baker on March 28, 1923; B. E. 
Sunny, who succeeded Charles A. Monroe on 
April 3, 1925; and Samuel Insull Jr., who suc- 
ceeded William A. Fox on April 3, 1930. 

Q., What is shown by chart 2 within this 
report, Commission’s Exhibit No. 5153? 

A. The length of service of the officers of 
the Middle West tilities Company who served 
between Jan. 1, 1920, and Dec. 31, 1931. 

. How many persons have served as offi- 
cers? A. Twenty-four. 

Q. How many of these were serving on 
Dec. 31, 1931? A. Nineteen. 

. Who was the president on Dec. 31, 
1931? A. Martin J. Insull, who succeeded 
Samuel Insull on July 25, 1924. 

Q. Who were the vice presidents? A. J. 
F. Gilchrist in office\Jan. 1, 1920; - Je 
Authenrieth, E. V. Graham, G. W. Hamilton, 
W. G. Sharp, elected July 25, 1924; 
Burritt, elected April 4, 1927; . J. Eaton, 
elected April 17, 1920; O. E. McCormick, E, 
A. Davis, W. S. Vivian, Dempster MacMurphy, 
elected Dec. 12, 1929; and F. E. Kruesi, - 3. 
Reynolds and A. H. Gossard, elected April 2, 


1931 
++ + 

Q. Who was the secretary? A. E. J. Knight, 
who succeeded E. J. Doyle Dec. 30, 1920. 

Q. Who was the treasurer? A. O. E. Mc- 
Cormick, who has been treasurer during the 
entire period. 7 

Q. Who were the other officers on Dec. 31, 
1931? A. H. J. Ludwig, assistant secretary, 
and G. E. Olmsted and A. L. Peterson, assist- 
ant treasurers. 

Q. What do the tables numbered from 1 to 
10, inclusive, within your report, Commission’s 
Exhibit 5153, show? 

A. The individuals who were on Dec. 31, 
1930, connected with two or more companies 
in the Middle West Utilities group as officers 
or directors. 

Q. .How many individuals were connected 
with 20 or more of these companies? 

A. Fifteen. W. W. Bell connected with 62 
companies; Harry Reid with 61; Martin J. 
Insull and C. B. Zeigler with 57 each; James 
Cc. Kennedy with 30; L. B. Breedlove with 27; 
J. H. Shearer and G. E. Olmsted with 26 each; 
A. Higgins with 25; L. W. Van Bibber and 
H. J. Ludwig with 24 each; M. A. Miller with 
23; Samuel Insull with 22; Eustace J. Knight 
with 21; and E. V. Graham with 20. 

Q. How many were connected with 10 or 
more companies in addition to those you have 
just mentioned? A. Thirty-three. 

Q. What is shown by table 1? A. The 
names of the 79 directors and officers of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. or one of its 30 
direct subsidiaries who were connected with 
two or more companies within the group. 

Q. How many of these were directors or 
officers of the Middle West Utilities Co.? A, 
Twienty-six. 

Q. How many of the 15 names as being 
connected with 20 or more companies in the 
group were connected with the Middle West 
Utilities Co. and 10 or, more of its direct 
subsidiaries? 

. Six. Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
| board of directors of the Middle West Util- 
| ities Co. and eight of its direct subsidiaries, 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 








SS he) 


|tion of companies, it is tairly evident that | 


wheel truck of the complainant are widely 
different. In law and in fact, the former 
comprises two vehicles and the latter, while 
having three axles, is one vehicle and thus 
is limited to a load of 12 tons. 

“The tests and calculations necessary to 
demonstrate the advantages of the com- 
plainant’s trucks, as they relate to decreas- 
ing or minimizing the highway damage, 
are for consideration by the Legislature 
of the State. It is for that body to decide 
how the maximum load shall be dis- 
tributed, and the enforcement of its man- 
date, as in the present case, deprives the 


The continued slow improvement in the 
price of the raw materials of abaca, copra, 
and sugar is easing the general business 


Arkansas, $36,000; Black River, Arkansas and 
Missouri, $16,500; Current River, Arkansas 
and Missouri, $3,500; St. Francis and L’Anguille 
Rivers and Blackfish Bayou, Ark., $9,000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, 





situation in the, Philippines and is caus- 
ing some optimism in trade circles, ac- 
cordng to a cable from Trade Commis- 
sioner E. V. Hester, Manila. 

Collections still remain difficult, espe- 
cially installment sales, and the provincial 
merchandise movement is still stagnant 
except some improvement in the sugar 
districts. Bank credits, however, are 





complainant of no constitutional right.” 
ee = — 


changing loom, involving the combination 
of means to supply a bobbin to a shuttle, 
automatic threading of the shuttle, and 


improvements. One operative can attend 
32 of these automatic looms as compared 
to four of the old type. 


Although the number of major contribu- 
tions to the textile art in this country has 


American Contributions to Textile Art 
Are Shown in Records of Patent Office 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


somewhat easier—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


ity, can be accepted without absolute 
knowledge that such a claim is valid. It 


a warp stop-motion in addition to known! is not unusual for an inventor to learn | 


| that his device for spinning, weaving, knit- 


‘ting or whatever it may be had been in| 


use before America was discovered. Be- 
cause textiles were first an art, and 
very old art, the coincidence of similar 


gardless of its apparent novelty or ingenu- 


or exactly alike ideas ir to be expected.| 

The care and deliberation with which | 
patent applications are studied, prior to| 
the granting of patents, protects both the | 
public and the inventor, whether the in- | 
ventor be an individual or a large cor-| 
poration. It is the patent examiner's | 


been small, this does not mean that we, 
have done little for the industry. Every) 
process and machine have been improved) 
}and there is in the Patent Office under 
textile classes a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation set out in patent form. 


}on textiles, covering such subjects as|method of manufacture or conversion is | 
| fiber preparation, braiding, netting, cloth| not monopolized by one or a few persons | 
| finishing, knitting, spinning, twisting or) at the public expense and also to protect 
twining, weaving and winding or reeling,| the ingenuity of the inventor against those 
and related fields, such as bleachig and| who might pirate or plagiarize his original 
dyeing, ornamentation, driers, sewing ma-| achievement. 
chines, etc. While the primary purpose of the Pat- 
To handle the stream of applications|ent Office is to protect the ingenuity of 
entering the Patent Office for textile in- the inventor against those who might 
ventions, the Textile Division, composed | pirate or plagiarize his original achieve- 
ef a primary examiner, eight assistant ex- | ment, the patent examiner also must make 





duction in commodity wholesale prices, 
| which at the end of 1931 was 26 per cent. 
|Projection of trends of wage reductions 
| would indicate a reduction in the period 
for which the rates are being calculated of 
If this conclusion is 


permit Indiana municipalities to acquire|ment recognizing a wage decrease some- 
public utility plants, to be paid for solely | where in this vicinity. , 


out of earnings. 
the Public Service Commission. 


Another bill (S. 370) provides that valu-| contingency factor. 
ations of public utilities for rate-making/|is still a contingency. 


purposes shall not exceed the assessed|the rates should be predicated on an Aas- | cisions in letters to the applicants or their | June 30 totaled $348,721.90, or 6.8 per cent |» 


valuations for taxing purposes. 


A House bill (H. 711) would impose a) prevailing in 1929 of 18 per cent. Two per 


Rates would be fixed by| 


I feel, however, that a portion of this 
may properly be left to be covered by the 
However probable, it 
I therefore think 


| sumed decrease in wage beneath the levels 


license fee of $5 a year on each public/cent of this may be regarded as reflected 


utility and a tax of 614 per cent of the|in the experience of 1930. This leaves 16 


gross income. 


per cent to be brought into the rates. The 


aminers and two clerks, was organized.|certain that any existing known method 
|The theory of organization of the divi-;0f manufacturing or conversion is not 
| sion is to have the primary examiner con-| monopolized by anyone at the public 
| sider all applications and decide all ques- | expense. 


|tions arising but in practice it is nec-| ae enenteenenes 
essary in view of the quantity and com-| Legacy Tax Collections 


| plexity of the work to have the actual 

| examination de by th ssistant ~ . : e 

| €Xamina S made Vy e assistant ex Decline in New Hampshire 
Concord, N. H., July 20. 


| aminers. 
from New 


| 


| The results of these examinations are | 
crally placed before the primary examiner | 
for his consideration and decision thereon. | 


| The assistant examiners embody these de- | 


Collections 


Thousands of patents have been issued|function to see that an existing, free | % 


Pittsburgh District, $42,000; Huntington Dis- 
trict, $25,000; Cincinnati District, $16,000; Louis- 
| Ville District, $28.000; Nashville District, $15,000; 
Chattanooga District, $37,000; St. Paul Dis- 
trict, $25,000; Rock Island District, $15,000; 
St. Louis District, $37,000; Kansas City Dis- 
| trict, $37,000; First Chicago District, $75,000. 

Ohio River: Open channel work, $1,331,000; 
lock and dam construciion, $900,000. Mononga- 
ela River, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
$286,000. Allegheny River, Pennsylvania: Open 


| channel work, $2,500; lock and dam _ con- 
struction, $626,442. Youghiogheny River, 
Pennsylvania, $4,500. Kanawha River, West 


Virginia, $1,030,000. 


Tennessee River: Above Riverton, $255,000; 
below Riverton, $110,000. 
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Mississippi River: Between Illinois River and 
| Minneapolis, Illinois River to Wisconsin River, 
$3,016,000; Wisconsin River to Minneapolis, 
| $354,000. Between Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
| $2,257,000. 

Missouri River: Kansas City to the mouth: 
|Mouth to Hermann, $1,045,000; Hermann to 
| Kansas City, $4,365,000. Kansas City to Sioux 
| City, $750,000. 

Illinois River, Illinois: Mouth to Utica, $450,- 
; Utica to Lockport, $3,738,000. St. Croix 
| River, Wisconsin and Minnesota, $5,000. 

Examinations, surveys, and contingencies, 
| Duluth District, $20,000. Surveys, House Docu- 
|ment No. 308, 69th Congress, ist session, Du- 
|luth District, $7,500. Grand Marais Harbor, 
Minn.. $33,000. Duluth-Superio: Harbor, Minn. 
and Wis., $49,000. Ashland Harbor, Wis., $61,- 
500; Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., $100,000. 
Marquette Harbor, Mich.. $16,500. Warroagi 
Harbor and River, Minn., $12,000. 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Milwaukee District, $4,000; Manistique Harbor. 
Mich., $6,000; Menominee Harbor and River, 
Mich., and Wis., $2,000; Oconto Harbor, Wis., 

000; Green Bay Harbor, Wis., $12,000; Fox 
River, Wis., $85,000; Sturgeon Bay and Lake 
Michigan Ship Canal, Wis., $1,500; Algoma 


| Harbor, Wis., $36,000; Kewaunee Harbor, Wis., 


| $2,000; Two Rivers Harbor, Wis., $1,000; Mani- 
| towoc Harbor, Wis., $4,000; Sheboygan Harbor, 
| Wis., $9,000; Racine Harbor, Wis., $4,000; St. 
| Joseph Harbor, Mich., $5,000; Holland Harbor, 
| Mich., $100,000; Grand Haven Harbor 
| Grand River, Mich., $40,000; White Lake Har- 
| bor, Mich., $3,500; Ludington Harbor, Mich., 
| $6,000; Manistee Harbor, Mich., $11,900; Port- 
;age Lake Harbor, Mich., $5,000; Frankfort 
Harbor, Mich., $142,000. 


++ + 


Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
| Second Chicago District, $20,000; Waukegan 
| Harbor, Ill., $110,000; Chicago Harbor, IIl., 
| $15,000; Indiana Harbor, Ind., $63,000. 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
; Detroit District, $19,000; St. Marys River, Mich., 
$1,601,000; St. Clair River, Mich., $230,000; 
|channels in Lake St. Clair, Mich., $125,000; 
Detroit River, Mich., $1,068,000; Saginaw River, 


Mich., $312,000; Rouge River, Mich., $20,000; 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio, $69,000; Alpena Harbor, 
Mich., $30,000. 


| Examinations, surveys and 


Ohio, $19,600; Lorain Harbor, Ohio, $8,000; 


Or in other 





ton industry 


PECTINOPHORA 
GOSSYPIELLA 


words, Boll Weevil--- 


@ @ just one of the problems of the cot- 


which the Government 


has helped to solve. ..... 


Protection of cotton from 
enemies within and without, study of protection 


and distribution of America’s second most impor- 


and | 


contingencies, 
Hampshire’s | Buffalo District, $25,900; Sandusky Harbor, 


tant crop, are described in 


‘WwW. r e 
The Topical Survey 
Written by Government experts, it 
tells what is being done in this field, in 





the new series on 


COTTON 


Now Appearing 








attorneys. 


The procedure of search which pre- 





}form in the case »f textile applications. 


Another measure (H. 701) proposes to| contingency factor will take up a further | The patent examiner must thoroughly sur- 


levy a tax of 5 mills per ton-mile on li-| decrease in wage levels up to practically 22) vey the literature of the art in consider-| the Federal estates tax, yielded a revenue | # 


censed buses and trucks. 





per cent; and this I think should be done, 


cedes the granting of patents reaches per-| office of the Attorney General. 
haps its most intricate and exhaustive 


State legacy tax for the fiscal year ended | Geveiand Harbor Ohio, $20,000; Fairport Har- 


| or, Ohio, $446,000; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
below the average for the last six years, | $20,000; Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, $10,000; Buffalo 
according to a statement issued by the| Harbor, N. Y., $25,000; Black Rock channel 

|and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., $5.000;. Oswego 


Collections for the year under the new gen Y are CRNA: CoMtnens, Barter, 


law put into effect by she 1931 Legislature,| Examinations, surveys. and contingencies, 
under which the State takes 80 per cent of | Honolulu District, $2,000; Honolulu Harbor, 
awali, $310,000; Hilo Harbor, Hawaii, $4,900; 


| 


Educational Department 


Che Auited States Daily 


‘ing an application. No single claim, re- of $102,311.54, the statement said: 


Nawiliwili Harbor, Hawaii, $28,000. 
Examinations, surveys, 


| 


and contingencies, 











- Final Valuation 
For Lackawanna 
_ System Assigned 
Properties of , Railway and 
Leased Lines Are Found 


By I. C. C. to Have Value 
Of 247 Million Dollars 


A final. valuation of $247,366,898 has 








been placed by the Interstate Commerce, 


Commission on the properties of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
and leased lines, as of June 30, 1918, by 
report and order made public July 20. 
(Valuation Docket No. 900 and related 
cases.) 

The figure includes $142,269,696 on the 
used but not owned properties of the 
Lackawanna system, $102,865,000 on the 


owned and used, and $2,232,202 for the} 


owned but not used properties. 

The wholly owned and used properties 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad itself were valued by the Com- 
mission at $100;600,000; owned but not 
used, $2,231,743, and $142,255,096 on used | 

‘ but, not owned properties. 
Subsidiary Holdings 


The Harlem Transfer Company was 


valued at $@2,000 on owned and pend eens 
| 


properties, Lackawanna & Montrose 
Railroad at $208,000 owned and used, $459 
owned but not used, and $6,900 used but | 
not owned, and the Sussex Railroad, $1,- 
085,000 owned and used, and $7,700 used 
but not owned. 

The cost of production new on the to- 
tal owned properties of the Delaware, | 
Lackawanna & Western system properties 
was fixed by the Commission at $105,- 
345,682, and less depreciation, $79,035,139 
and on the total used properties, $223,082,- 
875, and less depreciation, at $178,394,292. 
Excerpts from the report follow: 

Description of Properties | 

Locaion and general description of) 
properties—The railroad operated by The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail-| 
road Company is a standard-gage, steam 
railroad, located in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The operated road 
forms a continuous double-track route 
from Hoboken, N. J., through Scranton, ' 
Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y., to Buffalo, | 
N. Y., a distance of about 395 miles. The | 
company maintains through service to) 
New York City by means of ferry boats 
operated across the bay from Hoboken. 

The railroad property owned by the) 
Lackawanna is located within the State) 
of Pennsylvania with the exception of | 
certain miscellaneous property in New| 
Jersey and terminal facilities in New York 
City. The owned mileage consists of that 
portion of the main line extending north- 
westerly from the New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania State line near Portland, Pa., to 
the Pennsylvania-New York State line | 
south of Binghamton, N. Y., with im-| 
portant branch lines projecting from 
Portland to Bath and from Scranton to 
Northumberland. 

The lines used under lease include por- 
tions of the main line connecting the | 
Lackawanna’s owned road between Hobo- 
ken, N. J., and the New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania State line and, between the New 
York-Pennsylvania State line and Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., and also important branch lines 
in New York State extending from Bing- 
hamton to Oswego, Chenango Forks to 
Utica, and Owego to Ithaca. 

The principal cities served by the Lack- | 
awanna are Hoboken, Newark, Orange, 
Passaic, Paterson, and Phillipsburg in 
New Jersey; Eaton, Northumberland, 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre in Pennsyl- 
vania; and Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Ithaca, New York City, Oswego, Syracuse, 
and Utica in New York. 

The Lackawanna wholly owns 276.885 | 
miles of road, all of which it uses. It 
also wholly uses 704.916 miles of road 
owned by lesser companies included in 
this report. * * * 

Capital and Investment 


Capital stock and long-te#n debt.—The 
Lackawanna had outstanding, on date of 
valuation, a total par value of $42,323,000 
in stock and long-term debt, of which 
$42,220,400 represented common stock and 
$102,600 funded debt. * * * 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the Lackawanna in 
road and equipment, including land, on| 
date of valuation, is stated in its books | 
as $75,297,494.83. With readjustments re-| 
quired by our accounting examination, this | 
amount would be reduced to $72,723,544.82, 
of which $8,336,474.41, less an undeter- 
mined portion thereof assignable to off- 


setting items included in amounts recorded | 


at $16,279,031.74, represents considerations 
other than money, the cash value of which 
at the time of the transaction we are not 
able to report because it has been impos- 
sible to obtain the necessary information. 
Miscellaneous Property 


The investment of the Lackawanna in 
miscellaneous physical property, on date 
of valuation, is statec in its books as 
$109,431,447.58. With readjustments re- 
quired by our accounting examination, 
this amount would be increased to $109,- 
481,447.58. 

This amount: comprises -$2,383,626.46 for 
lands, »uildings, docks, and wharves, and 
$1,324,303.08 for coal-mining property in 
Pennsylvania. The remaining $105,773,- 
518.04 does not represent actual investment 
or cost, but represents the Lackawanna’s 
estimate of the value cf its unmined coal, 
the amount charged to the miscellaneous 
physical property account being offset by 
an equal amount: credited to the balance 
sheet account, Additions to Property 
Through Income and Surplus. 

The Lackawanna alsc owns and holds 
for noncarrier purposes $40,596,917.84 par 
value of securities of, and other invest- 
ments in, other companies and govern- 
ments, which are recorded in its accounts 
at $41,362,108.83 book value. * * * 

Material and supplies——The investment 
of the Lackawanna in material and sup- 
plies on hand in ‘*onnection with the 
operation of its coal department, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$1,280,145. * * ° 





Rural Credits Department 
Forced to Pay Land Taxes 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 20. 

One of the additional costs which the 
rural credits department of this State is 
called upon to meet according to a state- 
ment given out by W. W. Wolley, head of 
that department is that of the payment 
of schoo! and county taxes on lands which 
that department has been compelled to 
take over on foreclosure where the bor- 
rowers from the fund have defaulted on 
their payments. This year the demand 
was for $168,567.19, and each year the 
amount will grow, as these figures show 
only the amount where the department 
has secured full title to the land. Fore- 
closure proceedings are under way on 
many other tracts, but until the depart- 
ment secures fuil title it does not pay the 
taxes due. 

This demand for such local taxes was 
the result of a constitutional amendment 
adopted by the people, and legislative ac- 
tion putting it into effect. 








Traffic Decreases 
At Panama Canal 





Transits and Tons of Cargo for 
Month Reach Lowest Mark 
In Decade \ 


Commercial traffic through the Canal | 
during the month of May, 1932, with 357 
vessels, carrying 1,676,790 tons of cargo, 
was the lowest May traffic with respect to 
these two features (number of transits and 
tons of cargo carried) since 1922, when 
243 vessels carrying 1,158,507 tons of cargo 
were passed through. The. net tonnage 
(Panama Canal measurement) of the 
traffic passing through the Canal in May 
this year was the lowest May tonnage 
since 1925, when the aggregate was l,- 
847,682 net tons (on 372 vessels). 

In comparison with May, 1931, com- 
mercial traffic for the month declined 71 
transits (16.6 per cent); 228,001 net tons 
(10.4 per cent); and 248,662 tons of cargo 
| (13.0 per cent). In comparison with May, : 
| 1930, there was a decrease of 122 transits 
| (25.5 per cent); 461,675 net tons (19.1 per 
cent); and 584,826 cargo tons (25.9 per) 
cent). 
| The peak month for May traffic was in| 
| 1929, when 524 vessels, aggregating 2,496,- | 
|905 net tons (Panama Canal measure-| 
;}ment), and carrying 2,536,839 tons of | 
cargo were passed through the Canal. In| 
comparison with these high figures May | 
traffc showed a decrease of 31.9 per cent | 
|in transits; 21.6 per cent in net tonnage; 
{and 33.9 per cent in’tons of cargo.—(Is- 
sued by the Panama Canal.) 


| 








| 


Aircraft Regulations 


Of City Are Upheld 


Ruled Applicable to Portion 
Of Municipal Airport Out- 
side of City Limits 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
cation of the doctrine of the last clear; 
chance? 

“We think this would be extending the 
doctrine beyond the proper orbit. Such is} 
the effect of the discussion and decision | 
of our Supreme Court in the case of 
Starck v. Pac. Electric Ry. Co., 172 Cal. | 
277, 156 Pac. 451. Reference may also be! 
had to the Iong list of authorities cited 
therein. 

~+ + 


“The court also instructed the jury in 
the words of section 10m of the ordinance 
which we have already quoted. As we) 
read the first part of the instruction it 
means that it is the duty of a plane 
on a higher level to avoid a collision 
with an aircraft at a lower level. This 
becomes increasingly manifest when read 
in connection with the other instructions. 
We cannot believe that the jury when 
considering other rules for measurng the 
liability of the appellant could have un- 
derstood that the higher plane undertook 
to guarantee against all contingencies that | 
a@ collision would not take place. 

“Probably it would have been better had 
the court actuaily defined the duty of the 
plane at the higher level, but no damage 
was actually done. However, the last part 
of the instruction, to-wit: ‘and as regards 
landing shall observe the rules for an 
overtaking aircraft-for passing’ is so in- 
extricably interwoven with the next in-| 
| struction of which complaint is made that | 
it must rest in full therewith. | 

“We have also quoted it above. The 
first sentence, i. e., ‘any motor driven air- 
craft overtaking any other aircraft shall | 
so alter its course as to pass to the right | 
of such overtaken aircraft and must not 
pass by diving,’ is readily understood ex- 
cept that we have no definitive statement 
of what constitutes an overtaking craft. 
We venture the asseftion, however, that 
99 out of 100 ordinarily intelligent per-| 
sons, not versed in the science of engi- 
neering, would not be able to understand 
without assistance the next sentence—the 
definition. 


+~+ + 

“It reads: ‘Every aircraft coming up 
with another aircraft from any direction 
more than one hundred ten (110) degrees 
from ahead of the latter or in such a po- 
sition with reference to the aircraft which 
it is overtaking that at night it would be 
unable to see either of that aircraft’s 
sidelights, shall be deemed an overtaking , 
plane * * *’ The confusion first arises 
from the words ‘coming up with another.’ 

“Does it mean arising with another or 
does it mean overtaking another? From 
the sole fact that the section of the ordi- 
nance is discussing overtaking planes we| 
determine that it means the latter, but 
the loose construction of the definition 
is at once apparent. But worse still is: | 
‘one hundred ten (110) degrees from | 
ahead of the latter.’ Had the ordinance 
or the instruction made use of the lan- 
guage employed in subsection F of sec- 
tion 74 of the air traffic rules (Hotchkiss, | 
Aviation Law, p. 251) it would have been 
understood. 


| 

“That section reads: ‘An overtaking air- 
craft is one approaching another directly 
from behind or within 70 degrees of that | 
position, * * *’ But in the section of the| 
ordinance made use of in the instruction, 
to employ a homely but apt expression, | 
the fathers of the language literally ‘put | 
the cart before the horse’ or they went| 
around in front to get behind. And in 
so doing the section of the ordinance was 
rendered unintelligible to the ordinary | 
man. 


“In fact the writer of this opinion in} 
order to comprehend its meaning sub-| 
mitted the language to his associates, who| 
were as much confused as he, and it was 
finally necessary to seek the services of | 
an engineer before he clearly understood | 
the language. Enough has been said to} 
demonstrate that the judge at the trial | 
court should not have submitted the sec-| 
tion to the jury as constituting an ex-| 
planation of a rule of law. | 

~+ + 

“In 24 California Jurisprudence, page 
817, we read: ‘Instructions should be clear | 
and concise, complete, intelligible, un-| 
ambiguous and certain; and this ordi-| 
narily requires that they be couched in| 
plain and simple language which is readily 
comprehended by the jury.’ We are not | 
however, attempting to pass upon its va- 
lidity as an ordinance, but we do most 
positively assert that as an instruction, 
it failed to comply with the quoted re-| 
quirements for an instruction. 

“Complaint is also made of an instruc- | 
| tion which is another portion of the ordi-| 
;Mance reading as follows: ‘The court in-| 





structs you that it is unlawful for any|~ 


person, firm or corporation, whetRer as 
principal, agent, servant, employe or 
otherwise, to knowingly and wilfully op-| 
erate any aircraft within the city of Long} 
Beach without due caution and circum- 
sSpection or in such manner as to endan- 
ger the life, limb or property of any 
person.’ 

“We are at a loss to understand what 
purpose the instruction was intended to 
serve. The respondent attempts to justify 
it upon the theory that the violation of | 
a penal ordinance ‘is prima facie evidence | 
of negligence.’ But the negligent opera- | 
tion of the aircraft is made the unlawful 
act by the section given as an instruction. 
We fear that respondent, like the indus- 
trious squirrel, is merely lost in the revo- 
‘lutions of his cage. Not being in response’ 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The figures’ from which the 


charts are made are obtained from 


reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 


and to compare statistical series 


which are expressed in different units, 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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Coal Gas Is Tested | 
To Operate Trucks 











High-pressure Container Being 
Tried in Great Britain 


One of the latest British inventions in-| 
tended to increase the consumption of | 
coal is embodied in an extremely strong | 
cylinder intended to be used as a storage | 
tank for coal gas at a pressure up to 3,000 | 
pounds per square inch, according to a 
W. F. Doty, New-| 
castle-on-Tyne, England. This tank may | 
be fixed to motor trucks and thus make | 


possible the substitution of coal gas for | 
gasoline in such vehicles. : | 

The idea of using coal gas as a substitute | 
fuel for high speed engines originated | 
difficulty in carrying a sufficient supply of | 
this gas hampered the expoitation of coal 
gas in this way. The new tank, capable of | 
withstanding high pressure, has solved, to 
a measure at least, this difficulty. 

Trucks are being run on coal gas with 
these cylinders, the report stated. The 
equipment is simple, consisting of a num- 
mber of fittings in the chassis of the truck | 
to carry the steel cylinders, about 6 feet 
in length. These are connected with the| 
engine cylinders. | 

A recent experiment in the use of an ad- | 
mixture of coal with oil for fuel was) 
aimed at greater coal consumption. The) 
experiment was said to be a success.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Bay State Lists Additions | 
To Savings Banks Bonds 


Boston, Mass., July 20. | 


The Commissioner of Banks, Arthur | 
Guy, has announced additions to the list | 
of investments legal for savings banks 
in Massachusetts. 1 
The additions include all bonds and 
notes of Providence, R. I., and the legally | 
authorized bonds for municipal purposes 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Louisville, Ky. 


to any issue before the jury the instruc- 
tion should not have been given (Ensign 
v. Southern Pacific Co., 193 Cal. 311, 223) 
Pac. 953.) However, we doubt, if that| 
were the only error, it would be sufficient | 
to warrant a reversal of the judgment. 

“The other instructions complained of 
apply especially to the case of Smith v.| 
O'Donnell, L. A. 11817, a companion ac- 
tion which was tried with the present case | 
and the appeal in which is this day de- 
termined. No other points require dis-! 
cussion.” 

The judgment is reversed. 
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Canadian Shoe Output 
Records Gain During May 


Canadian production of leather foot- 
wear in May was 1,656,088 pairs, an in- 
crease of 132,596 pairs over April figures, 
but 84,704 pairs under the output in May, 
1931, according to a report received in the 
Commerce Department. Production for 
the first five months of the year totaled 
7,570,393 pairs, am average of 1,514,079 
pairs a month, as compared with 7,402,- 
528 pairs, or an average of 1,480,506 pairs 
a month in the first five months of 1931. 


These figures were secured from 178 of 
the 184 Canadian factories operating in 


Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 

Of the total May production, 49 per cent 
was for women; 25 per cent for men, and 
26 per cent for boys and youths, misses 
and children, and babies and infants.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


‘Rate and Finance Rulings 


And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 20 made public decisions and exami- 
ners’ proposed reports in rate and finance 


cases, which are summarized as follows: | 


Coal: Fourth Section Application No. 
14696.—Coal and Coal Briquets to North 
Carolina. Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions named herein, to establish and 
maintain rates on coal and coal briquets, in 
carloads, from Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company stations in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Kentucky to stations on the Durham & 
Southern Railway without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Logs: No. 23120.—Penn Veneer Company v. 
Western Maryland Railway. Upon recon- 
sideration, finding in original report herein, 
176 I. C. C. 499, that the rates on poplar 
logs. in carloads, from points in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Delaware to 
York, Pa., were not unreasonable in the 


| past but unreasonable for the future, modi- 


fled to the extent of finding the rates un- 
reasonable in the past. Reparation awarded. 

; No. 9417.—Pere Marquette Railway 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of not 
exceeding $3,000,000 of first-mortgage 41, per 
cent gold bonds, series C. That part of the 
application requesting authority to issue 
not exceeding $3,000,000 of promissory notes 
and to pledge and repledge not exceeding 
$9,386,000 of first-mortgage 4'% per cent gold 
bonds, series C, dismissed. 

Examiner’s Report 

Commodity rates: Fourth Section Appli- 
14500.—Class and Commodity 
Rates in Texas. Applicants authorized to 
establish and/or maintain, subject to con- 
ditions named herein, certain class and 
commodity rates for interstate application 
between points in Texas, and between 
oints in Texas,; on the one hand, and 
Shreveport, La., and points grouped there- 
with, on the other. without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbefs,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 


it is expressed as an index number of 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended July 16 where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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(High Temperatures and Dearth of Rainfall 
Deplete Moisture and Injure Some Crops 


BNORMALLY high temperatures and scanty rainfall during the: last week 


| 
| A‘jouas soil moisture rapidly over 


The week was characterized by abnormally 
high temperatures and scanty rainfall. The 
warm weather was especially persistent in the 
Southeast, the South-Central States, the in- 
terior valleys, and the Northwest, but In most 
places west of the Rocky Mountains it was 
| considerably cooler than usual for the sea- 
}son. Maximum temperatures of 100 degrees 
|or higher were reported from first-order sta- 


| May, and represent establishments in Nova| tions on one to four days in the Southeast- 


ern States as far north as south-central Vir- 
ginia, in parts of the central Mississippi and 
western Ohio Valleys, and over a wide area 
from Texas and western Louisiana northward 
to the Canadian border. Augusta, Ga., Dodge 
City, Kans., and Palestine, Tex., had 100 de- 
grees or higher on four days of the week. 
The highest reported from first-order stations 
east of the Rocky Mountains was 104 degrees 
at Austin and San Antonio, Tex. 


| The temperature, for the week as a whole, 


averaged below normal in a limited area of | 


the Northeast and in most sections west 
of the Rocky Mountains; parts of California 
had mean temperatures 6 to 8 degrees subnor- 
mal. The relatively warmest weather occurred 
between the Appalachian and Rocky Moun- 
tains; most of this 


as 11 degrees higher than normal. 


Fairly good local rains occurred in much 
of Florida, parts of the central and east Gulf 


areas, at a good many places in the Atlantic | 
States and upper Lake region, and in north- | 


ern Rocky Mountain districts. Elsewhere 
| there were very few showers, with an excep- 
tionally large number of States in the cen- 
=e and Southwest having a rainless 
| week. 


+ + + 


| High temperatures, almost continuous sun- 
| shine, and absence of precipitation over large 
;areas of the country during the past week, 
| evaporated soil moisture rapidly, and there 
| is now a@ rather extensive need of rain. The 

deficiency in soil moisture is most widely felt 
|} at the present time in the Atlantic States and 
| the central and northern sections between the 
| Mississippi River and Rocky Mountains. In 

the northern Great Plains there were some 
| timely, local showers, 


numerous places in the Dakotas and Nebraska 
are needing moisture, with the dryness inten- 
| sified by excessive heat. Western Kansas is 
again dry, and Oklahoma and Missouri are 
now needing rain. 


The Ohio Valley and Lake region are mostly 
| still supplied with sufficient soil moisture, 
| and growth, especially of warm-weather crops, 
|}such as corn, was unusually rapid. There is 
oniy local need of rain in this area, princi- 
pally in central and southern Illinois. In the 
| Appalachian Mountain districts timely showers 
|} were helpful, and there were locally bene- 
| ficial rains in Virginia and Maryland, but, 
| broadly speaking, the Atlantic area, from 
southern New England to Florida, would be 
greatly helped by a good general rain. 

Under the influence of high temperatures, 
growing crops devcloped rapidly, and, wherever 
soil moisture was sufficient, very satisfactorily. 
In some northwestern sections small grains 
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resulted in a widespread need of rain, the Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated July 20 in its weekly review of weather and crop conditions. 
Spring wheat was injured by the heat, the Bureau said, and conditions were less 
favorable for corn than they have been recently. 


+ — 
, ripened too fast, though the cool weather in 


vast area had weekly | 
| mean temperatures from 6 degrees to as much | 


especially in Montana, | 
but the southeastern part of that State and! 
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a large part of the United States and 


Late 


‘The review follows in full text: 





| the Pacific Northwest was favorable. Pastures 
| need rain over large areas in the mid-west and 
| eastern portions of the country. 
| Small Grains.—The weather of the past 
week was generally favorable for threshing of 
| Winter wheat in practically all parts of the 
main producing sections, and this work has 
| how commenced to the northern limits of the 
| belt. Harvest is general in the later districts, 
| except in the north Pacific area where cool 
| weather delayed re 


; 
} 


| In the Spring wheat region the early-sown 
| Srain is mostly well filled and ripening rapidly, 
| with some cut in South Dakota and a little 
| in North Dakota. Late-planted grain in North 
| Dakota deteriorated from the excessive heat, 
with some shrinkage of partially filled heads; 
unfavorable warmth and dryness caused de- 
terioration in western Minnesota also, with 
condition now poor to only fair. 
is well along to most northern areas and 
threshing is under way northward to south- 
| ern Iowa; in some north-central sections oats 
are ripening too fast, because of the heat, and 
heads are not filling well. Rye and barley 


+ 


Oat harvest | 
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Shipping Board 
Completes Diesel 
Engine Transfer 


All Its Ships Now Motor-pro- 
pelled; Installation Ex- 
pense Less Than Estimat- 
ed, Board Announces 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


decided first to purchase main engines, 
auxiliaries, and equipment; and, second, 
to contract for the repair and recondi- 
tioning of the vessels, including installa- 
tion of machinery. is procedure was 
adopted for the sake of standardization 
and economy. 

“Machinery specifications for 14 vessels 
were prepared and advertised. * * * 

“To procure inspectors familiar with 
the work of installation to be performed, 
occasioned no difficulty. However, it was 
impossible to obtained trained inspectors 
in this country who had experience with 
large Diesel engines. Although men ior 
this work were required to have had pre- 
vious. inspection experience, it was neces- 
sary to train them in the construction 
of this particular equipment. 


Few Engineers Available 


“To obtain engineers for the operation 
of these large engines after installation 
was a more difficult task than the selec- 
tion of inspectors, as very few were avail- 
able. Men were selected who held steam 
chief engineer licenses and who were in 
high standing because of meritorious serv- 
ice in the operation of the Board’s ves- 
sels. These men were sent to the engine 
builders’ plants, where they were attached 
to the inpsection forces as assistant in- 
spectors. At the plants they were trained 
as inspectors and gained complete knowl- 
edge of the engine design, construction, 
and operation. They were later sent to 
the shipyards, where they were able to 
familiarize themselves further with the 
details of the entire installations. 

“The training of the engineers gave them 
knowledge of how the various parts 
should go together, their functions and 
proper adjustment to obtain the best op- 
erating results. Nevertheless, it.was nec- 
essary for them to gain practical expe- 
rience during actual operation afloat. To 
obtain the best results, constant vigi- 
lance must be exercised at all times, in 
order to detect improper operation as 
soon as it occurs and make the proper 
adjustments and corrections before dam- 
age takes place. 

Competent Staff Developed 

“The experience of the Board, during 
the early operation of geared turbines, in- 
dicates that some of the troubles experi- 
enced may have been due to the lack of 
Fractical training of the engineers. How- 
ever, as a result of such difficulties, the 
engineers were trained so that ultimately 
& competent staff was developed at the 
expense of the engines, and as the engi- 
neers gained experience, the cost of op- 
eration was gradually decreased. * * * 

“In spite of troubles, the vessels of the 
first group and the three Diesel electric 
drive vessels have operated at better 
speeds and lower costs than the steam 
vessels they replaced on the trade routes 
served. Six of the vessels of the second 
group have proved capable of operating 
at the increased speeds expected of them, 
without any serious troubles or detentions, 
and with operating expenses less than 
those for the steam vessels which they 
replaced. 

“Furthermore, as a result of this pro- 
gram, the Diesel engine industry has been 
greatly aided and is now well established 
for future construction of successful 
engines. Builders of equipment required 
in the modern motor ship have been de- 
veloped and aided, and shipyards have 
gained the necessary engineering experi- 
ence for the installatior of Diesel engines 
and auxiliaris. Also, valuable cost data 
has been obtained for future use. 


New Rate Schedules 
On Clay Are Deferred 


By an order entered July 18 in I. and S. 
Docket No. 3779, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from July 20, 1932, 
| until Jan. 20, 1933, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to revise the 
rates on clay or kaolin, in carloads, from 
producing points in Southern territory to 
destinations in eastern Canada, resulting 
{in both increases and reductions. 


Officers of Utility Group 


Enumerated at Inquiry 





[Continued from Page 5.1] 


a director of two others and president of one; 
Martin J. Insull, a director and president of 
Middle West Utilities Co. and a director of 19 
of its subsidiaries, chairman of the board of 
one and vice chairman of three, president of 
eight and vice president of one; E. V. Gra- 
ram, vice president of Middle West Utilities 
Co. and four of its subsidiaries, president of 
two and director of nine; Eustace J. Knight, 
secretary of Middle West Utilities Co. and 
nine of its subsidiaries, assistant secretary of 
three and director of one; H. J. Ludwig, as- 
sistant secretary of Middle West Utilities Co. 
and eight of its subsidiaries, secretary of one 
and director and vice president of another; 
G. E. Olmsted, assistant treasurer of Middle 
West Utilities Co. and 11 of its subsidiaries. 

. How many of the others who were con- 
nected with 20 or more companies were con- 
nected with one or more direct subsidiaries 
of the Middle West Utilities Co.? A. Six. 

Q. How many of those shown on table 1 are 
connected with 10 but less than 20 companies 
in the entire group? 

A. Sixteen. Samuel Insull Jr., Marshall E. 


| Sorapeell, Oliver E. McCormick, E. A. Davis, 
|W. C. Sharp, F. E. Kruesi, LeRoy J. Clark, 
W. S. Wyman, A. E. Burns, Fred W. Insull, A. 
Lieberman, G. C. Herrmann, R. D. Hunter, 
LB, Herrington, C. T. Bogard and A. A. 
Tuttle. 

Q. What is shown by table 12 within your 
| report, Commission's report, Exhibit No. 5153? 
A. The stockholders of the Middle West 





harvests are well along generally, with some 
threshed. Flax deteriorated from the effects 
of the heat in North Dakota; rice is making 
fairly good advance in the central and west 
Gulf areas. 


eral absence of rain made less favorable 
weather for corn than has recently prevailed 
over considerable areas, especially in the west- 
ern portion of the belt. In eastern Kansas 
and Nebraska, progress continued very good, 
but in other parts of the Great Plains and 
in Missouri the crop is now needing rain. In 


Iowa progress was fair, because of the mostly | 


| adequate soil moisture, but the heat caused 
| considerable rolling of leaves, especially in 
the southwestern portion of the State. Many 
| localities in central and southern Illinois are 
}too dry, but otherwise, except locally, corn 
| in all of the Ohio Valley States made favor- 
} able progress. 
need moisture. 


++ + 


Cotton.—The most favorable aspects of the 
weather in relation to cotton during the weex 
were the high temperatures, abundant sun- 
shine, and very light precipitation, which 
were excellent for holding weevil activity in 
‘check. There were some complaints of shed- 
| ding in a few sections where previously wet 
| weather had caused sappy growth of plants, 
jend also of continued slow fruiting in paris 
of the Southeast; otherwise progress was 
mostly satisfactory. 
| In Texas some deterioration occurred on 
the uplands of the eastern half of the State, 
| with more or less shedding reported: In Ok- 
|lahoma progress was fairly good, with planis 
mostly fruiting well. Warmth and dryness 
were favorable in Arkansas, while in most 
other central sections of the belt the develop- 
ment of plants was mostly fair to good. In 
Georgia fruiting is still reported as slow in 
many places, but in other Atlantic States re- 
ports indicate rather satisfactory advance, 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The excessively hot, 
dry weather of the past week was decidedly 





Corn.—High temperatures and rather gen-| 


Most of the Atlantic districts | 


Utilities Co., who held as much asl per cent 
of the voting stock of the Middle West Util- 
| ities Co. on Dee. 31, 1929, and Dec. 31, 1930. 
}It also shows the number of stockholders 
| holding voting stock in blocks of as much as 
one-tenth of 1 per cent but less than 1 per 
cent of the total. These stockholders are di- 
vided into nine groups of one-tenth of 1 per 
| cent each. 

| .@. How much stock was held by these 10? 
| A. 4,696,462 shares of 33.6 per cent of the total 
| voting stock outstanding. 

Q. How many stockholders held as much as 
; 1 per cent on Dec. 31, 1930? A. Ten. 

. How much stock did these hold? A. 
4,674,926 shares or 31 per cent of the total 
outstanding. 

Q. How many stockholders held as much as 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total voting 
stock but less than 1 per cent? 

A. On Dec. 31, 1929, 87 held a total of 2,966,- 
295 shares, or 21.2 per cent of the total. On 
Dec. 31, 1930, 56 held a total of 2,270,337 shares, 
or 15 per cent of the total. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script cf testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 22. 








unfavorable for meadows and pastures in 
most of the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with general rains needed. From the 
| Rocky Mountains westward conditions are still 
largely favorable, with ranges fair to excellent 
and livestock thriving; there are few dry 
areas in this section. 

A general rain is needed for truck through- 
out most of the eastern half of the country; 
although there has been no serious deterio- 
ration as yet. Cane made good progress in 
Louisiana, while sugar beets continue to do 
| well. The hot weather was unfavorable for 
tobacco; premature development and some 
firing were noted in the Carolinas, while in 
| Kentucky late settings were affected, although 
growth was mostly excellent. Small fruita 
‘are being picked generally. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





In New York for 
Security Valuing 


Insurance Superintendent 
Prescribes New Method 
For Use in Preparation of 
Statements Now Due 





New York, N Y.., July 20. 

A new basis for the valuation of securi- 
ties owned by insurance companies has 
been prescribed by the State Superintetd- 
ent of Insurance for preparation of finan- 
cial statements as of June 30, 1932, by 
insurance companies doing business in 
New York. 

Bonds of the, United States and Canada, 
States and Provinces of the two countries 
and their political subdivisions, real 
estate bonds and other bonds given the 
five highest ratings by Standard Statistics, 
Moody, Fitch and Poor are to be amor- 
tized if not in default as to principal or 
interest. Other bonds and stocks are to 
be valued by taking the average between 
the present convention values as repre- 
sented by market values as of June 30, 
1931, and market values as of June 30, 


Letter to Companies 

Mr. Van Schaick’s letter to the compa- 
nies follows in full text: 

This department is forwarding here- 
with blank requiring your company on 
or before Aug. 15, 1932, to furnish this 
department data respecting its operations 
and affairs and changes in its assets for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1932. It is 
imperative that the information called for 
be furnished on the -blank supplied with 
all instructions printed thereon specifically 
followed. 

In the valuation of securities for ex- 
amination and collateral purposes, the 
discretion of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York has 
been exercised, pursuant to the provisions 

’ and formula of section 18 of the Insurance 
Law so as to permit the amortization of 
the following bonds: 

Rating of Bonds 

The bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment, of States, counties and civil 
subdivisions thereof, the Canadian Goy- 
ernment, provinces and. civil subdivi- 
sions thereof or other bonds which 
have any of the ratings hereinafter set 
forth: 


By Standard By By 
‘Statistics Moody Fitch By Poor 
A-1 plus ........5+. AAA AAA Aand up 
Bel ccccccees eocesese AA A A 
BD ccccccccccccccccces oak S 
-1 pl eecccecvcece BAA 
eee tee ies BA BB B 


The foregoing ruling shall not apply to 
any bond in default as to principal or 
interest. 

Real estate bonds amply secured and not 
in default as to principal or interest shall 
also be valued on an amortized basis. 


Range for Securities 


As to securities not subject to amortiza- 
tion and falling within the classification 
set forth in the resolution of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
of Dec. 11, 1931, this department for the 
present will take as its standard of valua- 
tion the range of the market as recom- 
mended by said National Convention reso- 
lution brought up to date by adding to 
the convention value determined by said 
resolution the current market quotations 
of June 30, 1932, and dividing the sum by 
two. 

The application of these standards of 
valuation to individual companies will be 
made by the department in due course 
after receipt of the information requested 
in the said blank. 

Analyzing Holdings 

In reviewing the status of any company 
the Department of Insurance may call for 
its stock and bond portfolio for the pur- 
pose of having the same analyzed by the 
statistical bureau of the department. 

Attention is called to section 48 of the 


‘ insurance law. All companies desiring to 


use statements for publicity purposes rep- 
resenting their financial condition in 
whole or in part, shall publish such state- 
ments as are filed by them with this de- 
p-rtment in duplicate at the New York 
Cityoffice in conformity with the provi- 


sions of such section. No statement shall 
be regarded as filed unless and “ae a 
uc: 


knowledged by this department. 
statement may set up a contingency re- 


serve which shall be simply stated as such. 





Deposits in Savings Banks 
Decline in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., July 20. 


The deposits of Massachusetts savings 
banks on June 30, 1932, were only $70,- 
000,000 less than on Oct. 31, 1931, and on 
June 30, 1931, according to a tabulation 
just made public by the Commissioner of 
Banks, Arthur Guy. The June 30, 1932, 
total is $2,089,100,514. ‘The number of 
depositors has declined by 90,000 in the 
year. 

Investment items remain about the 
same as at former periods, with some de- 
cline in the volume of telephone bonds, 


gas, electric and water company bonds, 


and street railway bonds, offset by li- 
censes in public funds, railroad securi- 
ties, and stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies. 


Loans on real estate have been reduced 
in the year from $1,255,000,000 to $1,240,- 


000,000, while real estate acquired by fore- 


closure rose from $24,000,000 to $39,000,000. 


Loans on personal security, fell from $148,- 


000,000 to $93,000,000. No bankers accept- 
ances are in the investment portfolio of 


savings banks of the State. 





Interest Rate in New Jersey 
Lowered on Public Funds 


7 Trenton, N. J., July 20.) 
Reduction of the interest rate on de- | 
posits of public funds in banks of the 
State from 1% to 1 per cent, effective 
Aug. 1, has been announced by State) 


It is the 
second reduction in a little more than a 
year, the first having been made on July 1, 
1931, when the 2 per cent rate which had 
been in force for 29 years was cut to 1%. 

As was stated at the time of the first 
decrease, Mr. Middleton said that the ad- 
‘ditional deduction was designed to aid the 
banks against losses on State funds under 
existing financial conditions and in turn 
prove beneficial to the people of the State. 

There is approximately $40,000,000 of 
State funds on deposit, it was reported, 
which means a saving to the banks at the 
rate of $200,000 a year in interest pay- 
The deposits are subject to con- 
siderable variation at several periods of 


Treasurer Albert C. Middleton. 


ments. 


the year. 


An act of the Legislature gives the 
treasurer the authority to regulate the 
interest rate. The law provides that the 
figure shall not exceed 2 per cent, but 
permits deposits under certain conditions | 


without requiring any interest. 


\ 
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Basis Is Revised |American Tax Burden Viewed |(lerk of House 
As Barrier to Debt Revision Defers Action on 





Relief for Foreign Debtors Opposed by Sena- 
tor Shipstead in Radio Address 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


interpretation of the debt settlement with 
France, and which interpretation covers 
in principle the other debt settlements, the 
resolution stated in part as follows 


“Their debts exceeding $12,000,000,000— | 


or, to be exact’ $12,090,667,000—were can- 
celled, the debtor nations agreeing merely 
to help us out in paying interest on the 
money we had borrowed to loan them. 
Yes; and all they are to pay, taken to- 
gether, is 256 per cent interest annually, 
for 62 years on this $12,000,000,000. Then 
they are through. We must pay the $12,- 
000,000,000 without help and also the dif) 
ference between this 2% per cent interest 
and the interest we are paying on the 
money we borrowd to loan them.” 

Since the debts were funded, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has levied 
on our taxpayers the sum of $4,420,000,000 
in round numbers to pay to our bond- 
holders the interest on the money that 
was loaned to the Allies. ‘These Allies 
have paid in the same time the sum of 
$1,677,000,000 to the United States, leaving 
a net cost to us of cost over receipts of 
$2,365,000,000. 

This sum represents the amount of cost 
to us over receipts on this account since 
the settlement was made and this is ap- 
proximately the amount of the Treasury 
deficit. So instead of being Shylocks our 
taxpayers have been contributing this 
sum to foreign taxpayers to date in ad- 
dition to assuming the payment of the 
principal of the original debt of $12,000,- 
000,000. 


Effect of Agreement 
At Lausanne Discussed 


The “gentlemen’s agreement” at Lau- 
sanne is a reservation on the reduction or 
cancellation of reparations in that Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Italy agree that 
unless they can collect the reparations 
from the United States in the form of 
cancellation of sums to be paid us under 
the terms of the debt settlements the 
agreement with Germany should not be 
binding and another conference is to be 
called. 

Our former associates have taken the 
position that unless they can collect war 
indemnities from Germany their agree- 
ment to,pay us certain sums in the next 
62 years should be nullified. It was com- 
mon talk in Europe a year ago that the 
Hoover imoratorium meant that all pay- 
ments on intergovernmental debts would 
cease, 

The Government of the United States 
had at all times refused to officially agree 
to have payment of debts for money bor- 
rowed dependent upon the war indemni- 
ties. To enter into such an agreement 
would mean that if reparations can not 
be paid, the Allied Governments will not 
pay us what they have agreed, and Uncle 
Sam would then have to levy taxes to pay 
the difference. In effec* this would mean 
that the American taxpeyer. would pay the 
war indemnity instead of Germany. In 
addition it would mean that additional 
taxes will be levied on American taxpayers 
in order to release further credits to 
build armies and navies in Europe and 
further imperialistic policies on the con- 
tinent and Asia. 

President Wilson in’ 1920 stated in a 
letter to Lloyd George as follows: 
United States fails to perceive the logic 
in a suggestion in effect either that the 
United States shall pay part of Ger- 
many’s reparations obligation or that it 
shall make a gratuity to the Allied gov- 
ernments to induce them to fix such ob- 
ligation at an amount within Germany’s 
capacity to pay. This Government has 
endeavored heretofore in a most friendly 
spirit to make it clear that it cannot con- 
nect the reparation question with that of 
intergovernmental’ indebtedness.” 


Amendment Attached 
To Debt Moratorium 


Congress attached an amendment to the 
resolution of ratification in which amend- 
ment it was expressed that it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 


“The | 


In ratifying the Hoover moratorium, 


an additional annual burden of approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 on the taxpayer of 
the United States. 

In 1924 when it became apparent that 
Germany was not able to pay reparations 
in the amount her former opponents 
thought she ought to pay, the Dawes plan 


ing of part of the reparations by the sell- 
ing of German bonds to investors all over 
the world. A great many of them were 
sold here. This gave rise to a conflict of 
interests between the private investor who 
had bought German and other foreign 
bonds and the taxpayer who is responsible 
for payment of the Liberty Bonds. Later 
more bonds were sold to fund reparations 
under the so-called Young Plan. 


Foreign Bond Sales 
In This Country 


American banks also loaned huge sums 
of money to Europe on long and short 
term credits. The long term credits were 
usually sold to people in the*form of bonds. 


banks. 
this character increased the conflict be- 


hold these private investments and the 
American taxpayer also increased. 
apparent that debtor governments and 
our own private investors in foreign securi- 
ties are combining their forces in a con- 
certed drive against the American tax- 
payer for the purpose of placing their 
debts and doubtful investments on the 
taxpayers back. That is stating it bluntly 
but appears to be the fact. 

It has been apparent for some time that 
the day will soon come when the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have to 
make a decision as to whose interest 
should be protected first, that of the tax- 
payer or that of the private investor, and 
banker. If Europe can not pay both, will 
the Government reduce or cancel the for- 


and the banker to collect or will the Gov- 
ernment refuse to reduce or cancel in or- 


| der to protect the taxpayer and leave the 
private investors and the banker to take 


a chance of collecting on his investments. 


investor and foreign governments. 


rium alone will cost the American tax- 


| payer $250,000,000. 


'Change in Value 


Of Credit Money 
Certainly debts, whether private or pub- 


payment must be made in money or com- 


must suffer whether public or private 
national or international. 


of the pound and the franc. 


However, not until, 


respect. 

cause of lack of confidence. 
left. When confidence goes, credit goes 
As credit is destroyed trade is destroyed 


pay. 





the sums owed to the United States under 
the debt settlement shall not be cancelled 

After the secret “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” leaked out Herriot of France stated 
that that agreement merely carried out 
the conversations of Laval and Hoover 
last Fall. Mr. Chamberlain of Great Brit- 
ain stated the parties to the agreement 
had had the benefit of consultaion with 
representatives of the American Govern- 
ment. However, after the President and 
the Secretary of State in letters to Sena- 
tor Borah denied such agreements hav- 
ing been made by us, both Herriot and 
Chamberlain said they had been mis- 
quoted. 

The fact remains that European Gov- 
ernments believe that after this Fall’s 
election, agreements will be made with us 
to reduce or cancel the payments that 
still remain unpaid. 

Let me make it clear, the cancellation 
of these sums will not get rid of the 
debts. It will only transfer, what has not 
already been transferred, to the tax- 
payers of the United States for payment. 
The total cancellation of $12,000,000,000 of 
the debt due at the time of the debt 
settlement means that taxpayers of the 
United States pay to the holders of the 
Liberty bonds a sum equal to about $100 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. This is on account of 
principal alone. The additional payments 
on account of interest will depend on the 
length of life of the Liberty bonds. The 


further cancellation of the 2% per cent 
payable annually for 62 years will mean 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 20 


New York, July 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) .......... 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
Prance ({FONC) .......sccccccesevcces 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands 












(guilder) 





Norway (krone) ...... 17,7430 
Poland (zloty) ..... 11,1800 
Portugal (escudo) .. 3.2133 
Rumania (leu) -5968 
Spain (peseta) 7.9896 
Sweden (krona) .. 18.2900 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4576 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.6820 
Hong Kong (dollar) 22.9375 
China (Shanghai tae) 29.3750 
China (Mexican dollar) 20.6875 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
SOO APOE adc iic vssccecccese 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) ..... 
Mexico (peso) ... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 








Brazil (milreis), ..........seseceesees 7.6400 
Chile (Pes) ......ccceccccevencteres 6.0250 
UFuguay (PESO) .....cercccccccegece 47.5833 
ColOMDBia (PSO) ...ceseecceeceevecs 95.2400 
Bar Silver, oo. cccccece ereosevereccece + 26.7500 





| confidence in the Government. 
Another discouraging but 


debts it seems impossible for them 


ticularly for armaments. 


which Germany borrowed. 
tions would cut their military and nava 


|te pay. 


| What they have agreed to pay the 
United ‘States amounts to less than one- 


half of 1 per cent of the national incomes 


| spend for armaments each year. 


| would spend. 


payments due us. 


ernments owe us now. 


be 


added tax would not be a burden. 


| ganized to get us into the war. 
have in cancellation. 


{cancellation of sums cwned us comes & 





was created. This plan called for fund-; 


The short term credits were carried by the 
As the amount of private loans of 


tween the privote investors, bankers who 


It is 


eign debts owing to the taxpayer and so. 
make it possible for the private investor 


The day for that decision seems now to 
be upon us. In fact it was upon us a year 
ago at the time of the announcement of 
the Hoover moratorium. That decision by 
the American Government was against 
the taxpayer and in favor of the private 
If the 
payments then postponed by us are not 
paid when agreed to this year’s morato- 


lic, whether national or international, are 
an extraordinary burden at this time due 
to the fact that they were borrowed in 
terms of cheap credit money and now 


modities based on the high relative value 
of gold. But this injustice all debtors 


The govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France and 
other European countries have gone a 
long way to eliminate this injustice to 
their own debtors by reducing the value 
The Gov- 
ernment of the United States so far hav- 
ing refused to take cognizance of this in- | 
justice to our debtors, whether foreign or 
domestic, has greatly increased the burden 
of debts to and within the United States. 
if and when our 
own Government removes this injustice to 
cur own citizens who are debtors should 
foreign debtors expect any relief in this 


The world is drifting toward chaos be- 
This drive 
to cancel international debts is helping 
to destroy whatever confidence there is | 


We hear a good ceai about capacity to 
Let us think of the capacity of our 
own citizens to pay, burdened with in- 
creased deficits and further undermined 


significant 
thing is that while Governments and peo- 
ples are complaining about taxes to pay 
to 
come to an understanding of the neces- 
sity for reduction of expenditures, par- 
The nations of 
Europe are spending seven times more on 
armaments than they are paying the 
United States on debts still due to us and 
what they have paid to us they have paid 
out of monies received from Germany and 
If these na- 


expenditures by one-seventh they could | 
pay the sums to us that they haye agreed | 


j\less than 3 per cent of their annual budgets 
}and less than one-seventh of what they 
As a re- 
sult of this large expenditure for armies 
and navies our own expenditures for arm- 
j}aments are many hundreds of millions of 
|dollars more annually than we otherwise 


The American Government has pro- 
posed at Geneva a reduction of one-third 
|/in armaments and this proposition has | 
been refused. I have introduced a resolu- | 
tion in the Senate which provides that if 
| the governments of Europe will agree to a 
|gradual progressive reduction of arma- 
ments of 5 per cent each year for 10 years 
|and if they will further agree to abolish | 
conscription for ail military purposes for | 
a period of 30 years, the Government of 
the United States will reljeve them of all | 


This proposition is based on the theory | 
\fuhat if conscription were abolished for 30 | 
years it would insvre world peace for that | 
| period. We would save to our taxpayers 
in reduced expenditures for armaments 
during that period more than these gov- 
International con- | 
| fidence and security would be assured be- 
cause peace woulda be assured and as a} 
result international credit and trade would | 
revived. The world would have. 30| 
years in which to revive domestic and in-| the United 
ternational commerce under the blessings | 
of peace and the resulting income to tax- 
payers would be so increased that the 


However, up to the present time such| 


ene. Wek cee ani to be more wary in the future about being 
qrifting back into the pre-war system of | mates pe | am ar 2 
Paiance of power eppareniy confident |be merely: what’ President Wikah, afte 
’ ent|be merely wha residen son, after 
that after the American elections their | his eaten disillusionment, in an ad- 
debts to us will be cancelled. In this hope| dress at St. Louis, said that the last war 
and aim they are encouraged by an army/was only another commercial war. 
of propagandists here as numerous as was| 
marshaled at the time the drive was or-| 
Bankers 
had their stake in the war as they now 


Loan Publicity 


Will Decide Course When 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Files Report, 
Says Mr. Trimble 


Continued from Page 1.] 


condition, of the banks that might ensue. 
He said it might be a different situation 
if the funds involved were tax-raised 
funds instead of being funds raised by 
investment in debentures of the Corpora- 
tion and|that it might be different as to 
railroads; when publicity regarding loans 
would not have the same effect as public- 
ity on bank loans. 

“The money that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will loan is raised by 
the sale of debentures, which is investment 
money, not taxes. If the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation used money raised 
from taxes it would be a different situa- 
tion, but this is a case of money obtained 
from the investing public and not a use 
of money obtained by taxatidn at all. It 
is investment money raised for the pur- 
pose of maintaining confidence and credit 
of local financial institutions such as 
banks. 

“Having raised the money in that way, 
from investments for that purpose, it 
seems to be advisable not to make such re- 
ports public, or to give them publicity 
that could be misconstrued as indicating a 
lack of stability in the institutions aided. 
The $500,000,000 directly appropriated is 
for capital stock, as a guaranty of credit, 
and is not for the purpose of loans; the 
other $1,500,000,000 is for debentures for 
| the loans.” 
| Mr. McFadden Urges Publicity 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa. a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House and 
its former Chairman, stated orally the 
loan reports should be made public im- 
mediately when they are received by the 
Clerk of,the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is unconstitutional,” he said, “and 
the information contained in its reports 
should not be withheld for any reason 
whatsoever. It has no right to withhold 
such information from the public as to 
what it is doing, or has done, with funds 
raised from the public.” 

The minority leader, Representative 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., in tak- 
ing the position that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans were not to be 
open to public inspection said he based his 
attitude on the position of the Senate as 
expressed when the relief bill was before 
that body. 

Cites Discussion in Senate 

“These reports are not intended to be 
open to the public, he said. “My view is 
that the intent of Congress was to have 
the reports submitted to Congress so that 
any responsible member of the House or 
Senate or any committee of either House, 
may have the information for guidance but 
it was not the intent of Congress to make 
them open to the inspection of the public 
and for publication in the newspapers. 

“I take, the same attitude as expressed 
in the Senate when the relief bill was 
being passed upon in that body, namely, 
that the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House are not authorized to 
give out the information until so directed. 
The Clerk of the House cannot make the 
reports public until he is so directed by ac- 
tion of the House itself. I think that is 
clear.” 

Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, said 
that while he had not studied the lan- 


Engineers Recommend Plan 
For St. Lawrence Waterway | (jf Tennessee in 





Assert ‘Crysler Island Two-stage’ Proposal 
Will Meet Navigation and Power Needs 





Canals. Dr. Olivier O. Lefebvre, Chief 
Engineer of the Quebec Streams Commis- 
sion and Brig. Gen. Charles H. Mitchell, 
Cc. B., C. M. G., Dean of the- Faculty of 
Applied Science, University of Toronto. 

5. On Jan. 23, 1930, the United States 
section of the Joint Board was recon- 
stituted with Col. Harley B. Ferguson, 
Corps of Engineers, as chairman, and Col. 
E. M. Markham, and Col. G. B. Pillsbury, 
as members. On June 26, 1930, Maj. Eu- 
gene Reybold was detailed to replace Col. 
Pillsbury. 

The personnel of the Canadian section has 
not changed since appointment in 1924. 

6. In December, 1931, the present Joint 
Board was instructed to meet and report a 
mutually satisfactory plan for the improve- 
ment of the International Rapids Section and 
to consider any other matters requiring at- 
tention. Since receipt of these instructions, 
six meetings have been held, and the ques- 
tions to be dealt with have been given much 
consideration. 

7. In March, 1932, the Board was instructed 
to reach an agreement on a plan for early 
execution that would provide effectively for 
navigation and power requirements, and at 
the same time recognize the special national 
interests in the lower St. Lawrence River to 
which attention has been called in previous 
discussions. 

+++ 


International Rapids Section 


8. The Board has studied the International 
Rapids Section utilizing the great mass of 
data accumulated by previous boards and other 
agencies. Since the report of the Joint Board 
in 1926, much additional .data regarding rock 
surfaces in the International Rapids Section 
have been obtained. 

9. The Department of Railways and Canals 
of Canada secured a total of about 100 borings, 
between 1928 and 1932, at Galop Rapids, at 
Ogden Island, at Crysler Island, and generally 
over the area between the head of Barnhart 
Island and the foot of Cornwall Island. In 
1930, an Engineering Board appointed by the 
State of New York made 12 borings to rock 
near Massena Point. The records of over 1,000 
borings in the International Rapids Section 
are now available. These records and investi- 
gations have enabled progress to be 
which would otherwise not be possible. 

10. In the present report it is deemed best 
to adopt the standards and unit prices set up 
in the Joint Board report of 1926, rather than 
introduce new unit prices for present-day 
construction costs. n this way schemes 
herein. discussed may be compared with 
— which have been described in the 1926 
report. 

1. A review of governmental and other re- 
ports for the improvement of the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section, shows that the im- 
grommness desired can be secured in a variety 

ways. 

12. If improvement for navigation alone 
were desired, it could best be secured by a 
side canal between the head of Galop Rapids 
and the foot of Ogden Island, a pool between 
Ogden Island and a dam at the Long Sault 
Rapids, and a side canal from this 1 to 
the river below Massena Point. This form of 
development would be economical as regards 
navigation, but would have no valuable power 
possibilities. 

13. If a dam with short side canal and lock 
at Ogden Island, together with channel en- 
largement above, be substituted for the side 
canal between Galop Rapids and the foot of 
Ogden Island, then there is produced a double 
pool, or stage, project which conserves great 
power values. 

However, the area of high rock surface at 
Ogden Island is restricted, the river is nar- 
row, and the character of channels below 
makes it impossible. to concentrate at this 
point a usable Winter head of more than 
about 12 feet. This head is lower than de- 
sirable on a river of the size of the St. Law- 
rence. The head concentration at an upper 
dam in such a project can be increased, how- 
ever, by locating the structures at Crysler 
Island (about seven miles downstream from 
Ogden Island) where rock surface elevations 
are favorable. 

If desired, the head at the upper dam could 
be reduced to small dimensions and the head 
at Barnhart Island increased to approximately 
the total fall of the section. Under such a 
plan, however, difficulty arises with regard to 
the elevation to be sees for the lower pool 
and the head to be left at the upper or con- 
trol dam. If this head be substantial, the 
loss of power would be considerable; if this 
head be small, the control of fiow becomes 


roblematical and flooding below becomes ex- 
ensive. 


made 





guage of the publicity provision his off- 
hand view is that it is the intent of Con- 
gress to make the reports open to the pub- 
lic when submitted to the Senate or the 
House. 
Disputed by Mr. Rainey 

“There ,was no intent whatsoever on 
the part of Congress to make any report 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion confidential,” Majority Leader Rainey 
said. “The very purpose of submission of 
the reports to Congress was publicity and 
the intent of Congress was that informa- 
tion not only as to new loans but as to 
the old loans as well is to be immediately 
accessible to the public generally, including 
the newspapers. There is no question 
whatsoever about that. The access is 
not limited to members of the two houses 
of Congress; the public is entitled to full 
access and inspection of every such report 
from the Corporation.” 


Rail Employes Protest 


Merger in New Jersey 


, Trenton, N. J., July 20. 
Representatives of the brotherhoods of 
railroad employes have protested to Gov- 
ernor Moore against the suggested con- 
solidation of the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing Companfes in South Jersey. The re- 
sult of such a merger, it was pointed out, 
would be to throw some 2,000 employes 
out of work and reduce the present serv- 
ice by one-half. 

Governor Moore, who has viewed the 
proposed consolidation favorably as a 
means of eliminating a large number of 
grade crossings, and cutting the operating 
costs of the lines, said that the complaint 
of the employes presented a new angle of 
the situation, which he promised to study. 


1 | 


a bigger deficit in our Treasury than any 
other country, when we have a higher 
percentage of per capita unemployment 
than any other country. It comes at a 
time when we are trying desperately to 
recover from the 15-year dissipation of 
credit resulting from rurming our print- 
ing presses night and day printing evi- 
dence of debt in the form of stocks, bonds 
jand mortgages and disposing of them to 
investors from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
| and from the Gulf to the Canadian border* 
The result of this working of the printing 
presses overtime has now made it neces- 
| sary to obligate the Federal Government 
to extend eredit in the amount of over 
$4,000,000,000 to bolster up the tottering 
credit of banks, transportation systems 
and cther private industries. 
In the absence of a will to reduce ex- 
penditures on armaments I do not see how 
ed States Government can agree 
to place more European burdens on the 
|back of the American taxpayer. Let us 
hope that as a result of the terrible price 
| we are already paying that the American 
citizen will learn by this bitter experience 





and almost puerile faith of a people in 
its pretended friends been so abused as 
they have been in the case of the Ameri- 
can people who in 1917 hurled themselves 


| 


To the United States this demand for|into a fatuous crusade for the benefits of 


t governments which today are forming 


a time when we are already over-bur-| precisely such a coalition, such a ring of 
dened with»paying up loans, when we have|iron, as caused the war in 1914. 


“Surely never before has the good nature on 


Project for a Two-stage Development 

14. A_ two-stage plan with upper dam at 
Crysler Island is mentioned in the report of 
Col. W. P. Wooten, and the late W. A. Bowden 
to the International Joint Commission in 1921. 
A similar project is descrihed in the 1926 re- 
port of the Joint Board of gineers. Such a 
project was recommended in 1929 in the re- 
port of the Conference of the Canadian Sec- 
tion of this Board and engineers representing 
the Province of as 


Description 


15. The Crysler Island two-stage plan is de- 
signed to provide adequately for power and a 
depth of 27 feet for navigation. Its main 
features are as follows: 

(a) A dam at Crysler Island with two power 
houses, one on either side of the international 
boundary. 

(b) A dam at Barnhart Island. Two power 
houses, one on either side of the interna- 
tional boundary. 

(c) A short side canal with lock on the 
Canadian side at Crysler Island, and a side 
canal with two locks on the United States 
side opposite Barnhart Island. These works 
are designed to carry deep water navigation 
past the proposed power houses and dams. 

(d) A free open channel south of Galop 
Island for navigation, together with a diver- 
sion channel through Galop Island capable 
of discharge control in the interest of both 
navigation and power. 

(e) Channel enlargement between Lotus 
Island and Ogden Island, designed to provide 
at least 95, square feet of river section 
at ordinary operating levels. 

(f) Various works designed to protect the 
interests of the towns and villages affected 
by the proposed improvement. 

(g) A lock for passing 14-foot navigation 
through the dam at Crysler Island, and a sim- 
ilar structure near Barnhart Island to give 
access to the present Cornwall Canal. 

(h) Provision for an additional deep water 
side canal and lock’ on the United States 
side at Crysler Island and for an additional 
deep water side canal with two locks oy the 
Canadian side opposite Barnhart Island, should 
the construction of alternative navigation fa- 
cilitties become desirable at a future date. 

16. Under this project the proposed dam 
{and power houses at Crysler Island would be 
located on a solid rock sill whigh stands 
at elevations ranging from 157 to’ 170. At 
this locality the river is wide enough to 
permit power houses, sluice gates, and a 14- 
foot lock to be introduced between its banks. 

The international boundary is in such po- 
sition that the Canadian and United States 
power houses can be placed wholly within 
their respective territories. Although the 
plan shows the side canal and lock for deep 
|Mavigation on the Canadian side of the 
boundary, these works could be located on 
the United States side without any mate- 
rial difference in estimated costs. 
| 17.dn the case of the lower development, 
the main dam, 3,800 feet loug, would extend 
from the head of Barnhart Island to the 
|foot of Long Sault Island, thence across the 
| South Sault Channel to the United States 
;mainiland. The power house of each coun- 
try would be located on its side of the in- 
ternational boundary at the foot of Barn- 
hart Island. 

A connection would be provided with the 


making Bergen Lake part of the headrace. 


| 





| President Signs Four Bills 
Approved by Congress 


President Hoover has approved bills passed 
am Congress just before adjournment, as 
ollows: 


July 19, 1932 

S. J. Res. 206. Joint resdlutign making 
available to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate certain information in 
the possession of the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

8S. 4747. An Act to provide for the entry 
under bond of exhibits of arts, sciences, and 
industries, and products of the soil, mine and 


a. 

S. 4976. An Act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the South Fork, Forked Deer River on the 
Milan-Brownsville Road, State highway num- 
bered 76, near the Haywood-Crockett County 
line, Tenn. 
H. R. 12281. 





An Act to encourage the min- 


ing of coal adjacent to the Alaska Railroad | 


in the Territory of Alaska, 
purposes, 


and for other 


Canadian mainland near Mille Roches, thus | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The plan proposes the side. canal and two 
locks’ for deep navigation on the United States 
side of the boundary. This side canal with 
locks could be located on the Canadian side 
at an estimated additional cost of $4,500,000. 

18. The average head ultimately available 
at Crysler Island with the upper pool at ele- 
vation 241-245 and the lower pool at elevation 
217 at Barnhart Island, is estimated to be 24.2 
feet in Summer and 19.6 feet in Winter. The 
installed capacity for purposes of estimate Is 
taken at 592,960 horsepower. 

The average head available at Barnhart 
Island from pool elevation 217 is 60.4 feet in 
Summer, and 56.4 feet in Winter. The in- 
stalled capacity for purposes of estimate is 
tg@ken at 1,607,000 horsepower. 

9. The installed capacities adopted are in 
excess of the 24-hour power that can be pro- 
duced at low water flow, and are not to be 
construed as indicating continuous power 
possibilities. 


Rehabilitation Work 

20. The construction of the work proposed 
at Crysler Island will raise water levels op- 
posite the village of Iroquois and the town 
of Morrisburg to elevations varying from 241 
to 245. This will inundate the easterly part 
of Morrisburg and almost all of Iroquois. 
Adequate provision has been made for the 
rehabilitation of these communities in the 
estimates appended. 

21. No unusual or extensive rehabilitation 
is required on the United States side of the 


river. 
Feasibility and Estimated Cost of the Project 

22. The Joint Beard is of the unanimous 
opinion that the two-stage plan above de- 
fined is practicable and feasible from an engi- 
neering point of view; that there is no ques- 
tion as to the safety of the works proposed; 
and that navigation requirements and power 
wet provided for adequately. 

23. e estimated cost of the project is 
$274,742,000. Its main features are shown on 
plates 1 to 6; detail estimates are given in 
be 4 ne me 1. The project will be referred to 
as Project C-217. 

Estimates are based on prices of 1926. On 
the basis of present-day prices, they would be 
substantially reduced. ctual costs will de- 
pend largely upon conditions at the time of 
construction. 

++ + 


General 
24. In proceeding with the improvement of 
the International Rapids Section, it should 
be recognized that, subject to mutual agree- 
ment, considerable latitude should be allowed 


Census Bureau 


STATE BANKING 





Governing Costs ) 


Year Analyzed — | : 


Announces 
Financial Statistics of 
State, With Lower Cost 
Per Capita Being Shown 








The Bureau of the Census announces 
a summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Tennessee for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1931 are based on an estimated 
population of 2,630,000. These statistics 
were compiled by Mr. Alex Baskerville. 

Operating Payments 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Tennessee amounted to $21,610,777, or 
$8.22 per capita. This includes $5,294,050, 
apportionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1930 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $8.49 and in 
1917, $2.69. The payments for operation 
and maintenance of public service eneter- 
prises in 1931 amounted to $68,116; in- 


terest on debt, $4,862,631; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $28,752,102. 

The total payments, therefore, for op= 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments and public service enterpirses, 
for interest and outlays were $55,293,626. 
Of this amount $70,927 represents pay=< 
ments by a State department or enter= 
prise to another on account of services. 
The amount reported as interest on debt 
includes $1,699,881, payment on county 
road bonds, whieh are not classed as @ 
debt obligation of the State. The totals 
include all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 





the authority responsible for the construction 
of the works as regards the location of the 
structures and such other modifications of 
layout as may be advantageous. Similarly, 
latitude should also be allowed in fixing the 
level of the pool above the lower dam. 

25. Any increase in the supply of water to 
the Great Lakes, or any decrease in diversions 
therefrom, must be taken into account in 
— enlargement and in rules for regu- 

on. 

The control of the flow of water out of 
Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River, 
and the regulation of the flow of water 
through the International Section of the St. 
Lawrence River, should be such as not in- 
er to interfere with, or lessen, the 
navigable depths of water for shipping in the 
Harbour of Montreal and throughout the nav- 
igable channel of the St. Lawrence }River 
below Montreal, as such depths now exist or 
may hereafter be increased by dredging or 
other harbor or channel improvements. 

Thousand Island Section 

26. The report of 1926 proposed a series of 
excavations for the improvement of the 
Thousand Island Section at a number of sepa- 
rated shoals, between Clayton and Brockville. 
These excavations were designed to provide a 
through channel not less than 450 feet wide 
between Lake Ontario and Chimney Point. 

27. <All work proposed east of Oak Point 
was in Canadian territory and practically all 
we west of that point in United States ter- 
ritory. 

28. Reports of advisory committees, subse- 
quent to the publication of the Joint Board 
report, in both the United States and Canada, 
recommended a depth of 27 feet for this sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project. 

29. In 1929 the Canadian Government un- 
dertook the excavation of channels east of 
Oak Point and also the removal of Haskell 
Shoal. In 1930 the United States Government 
undertook the excavation of channels west of 
Oak Point. 

30. The work undertaken by Canada is de- 
signed to give a through channel, not less 
than 500 feet wide and 27 feet deep, and fol- 
lows in almost all respects the alignment 
recommended in the 1926 Joint Board report. 
Its estimated cost is $471,000. The work under- 
taken by the United States is designed to give 
& channel not less than 450 feet wide and 27 
feet deep at an estimated cost of $550,000. 
These works will provide an adequate deep 
waterway throughout the section. 

The works described in the Thousand Is- 
land Section, between Prescott and Clayton, 
are shown on Plate 7. This is in general 
accordance with the works shown on Plates 
10 to 16 inclusive, in Appendix C of the re- 
port of Nov. 16, 1926. 

Construction Program 

31. Construction work in connection with 
Project C-217 on the International Rapids 
Section, requires the placing of 4,074,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and the excavation of about 
5,000,000 cubic yards of solid rock and 90,000- 
000 cubic yards of earth and other material. 
There is much preparatory end related work 
to be done in the construction of dams, locks, 
power houses and in the unwatering of sites. 

32. Seven ye&rs is considered a reasonable 
construction period. Unforeseen conditions 
might require a longer period. Latitude in the 
matter of preparing a program should be vested 
in the authority in charge of construction. 

United States Section: 5 . Ferguson, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers; Edward M. Mark- 


ham, Colonel, Corps of Engineers; Eugene 
Reybold, Major, Corps of Engineers. 

Canadian Section: D. W. McLachlan, O. 
Lefebvre, C. H. Mitchell. 


Montreal, Que., April 9, 1932. 


New Postal Rate Begins 


On Second-class Matter 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not now entitled to be mailed at the 
second class pound rates of postage. 

Under the amended regulation, such 
second-class matter is chargeable with 
postage at the rate of 1 cent for each 
two ounces or fraction regardless of weight 
or distance, except when the postage at 
the rates prescribed for fourth-class matter 
is lower, in which cases the latter rates 
will apply. 

The new regulations, however, does not 
change the postal classifications of such 
matter, it is stil matter of the second class 
and subject to the provisions of law gov- 
erning mail of that class. 

Postage on second-class matter mailed 
under the provisions of the new regulations 
must be computed on each separately ad- 
dressed copy or package of unaddressed 
copies and not on the bulk weight of the 
mailings, the postage to be prepaid by 
means of stamps affixed to the matter un- 
less it is mailed under permit. 

Experience of the Department has shown 
that the present transient second-class 
rate works to exclude mailings of the 
heavier weights, and it is believed that the 
new regulation will increase the volume of 
such mailings sufficient to bring in addi- 
tional revenue of approximately $500,000 
annually. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—- July 18. Made Public July 20, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 








$1,769,915.77 











BUD von aahwhiesecnccscacses 4,386,537.18 
Customs receipts .............. 1,150,882.51 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 888,025.12 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $8,195,360.58 
Balance previous day 229,464,322.40 
WOOL iss cepwadisanssahacincsnae $237,659,682,98 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .......... $8,206,837.69 
Interest on public debt ...... 341,161.77 
Refunds of receipts ........... 692,384.28 
Panama Canal ............. 12,751.90 
All other 2,104,164.63 
Weeel :.s5 dabidanduseniévsssccnse $11,357,300.27 
Public debt expenditures ... 386,419.25 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
WOVEGIOD. cine d casicdoesacccrce 7,108,484.17 
Balance today ......csesceseses 218,807 ,479.29 
Total ..... 


teeeeseevereseeese+$237,659,682.98 | located. 


above, $31,339,073 was for highways, $5,- 
339,636 being for maintenance and $25,- 
999,437 for construction. 


Revenues For Year 


The total revenue receipts were $37,- 
192,691, or $14.14 per capita. This was 
$10,651,167 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $18,100,935 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. ‘These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt ob- 
ligations. 

Of the total revenue receipts $70,927 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 
Property and special taxes represented 13.8 
pr cent of the total revenue for 1931, 14.5 
per cent for 1930, and 49 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
61.9 per cent from 1917 to 1931 and 34 
per cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita 
of property and special taxes collected 
was $1.95 in 1931, $1.90 in 1930, and $1.38 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 88 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1931, 8.4 per cent 
for 1930, and 249 per cent for 1917. 


Receipts From Licenses 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 59.3 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1931, 64.3 per cent for 1930, and 20.1 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, privi- 
lege taxes, coal oil taxes, and of sales tax 
on tobacco and gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $10,687,647 
in 1931 and $10,165,723 in 1930, an increase 
of 5.1 per’ cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1931, was $87,018,676. Of this 
amount $47,200,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $86,- 
450,153, or $32.87 per capita. In 1930 the 
per capita net debt was $32.34 and in 
1917, $6.96. 

The State Legislature has repealed the 
law providing for a levy of the general 
property tax for State purposes.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Illinois Protests Treaty 
On St. Lawrence Seaway 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
ple are not going to shoulder this ad- 
ditional burden with the Government al< 
ready heels over head in debt.” 








Minnesota Governor ‘Graified’ 

Expressing gratification over the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Canada on the 
St. Lawrence waterway, Governor Olson 
in a statement declared that “it is highy 

Minnesota Governar ‘Gratified’ 
by the Senate at the next session.” 

The Governor’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I am pleased to learn that a treaty 
has been signed by this country and the 
Dominion of Canada which makes it pos- 
sible to construct the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. It is highly important that it be 
immediately ratified by the Senate at the 
next session. 

We of the Middle West look upon this 
undertaking as the key which will open 
the doors of our landlocked interior, and 
give cheaper freight rates to our farmers. 
Construction should commence immedi< 
ately so that employment may be fur- 
nished to many idle men. 


Opposes Construction Delay 

I doubt if there will ever be a time 
when it could be done as cheaply as at 
present. It can be made a highly produc- 
tive, self-liquidating investment. It should 
render available for industry at a min<- 
imum cost a vast pool of governmentally 
owned hydroelectric energy; and raise the 
competitive position of our area in the 
markets of the world. 

It will be a great political blunder if 
construction does not start early in 1933. 





Error Made in Text 
Of Home Loan Bank Bill 


Through a typographical error a line 
was omitted from section 5 of the Fed- 
eral home loan bank bill, as it appeared 
in full text in the issue of July 19. 

The corrected text of section 5 follows: 


Sec. 5. No institution shall be admitted to 
or retained in membership, or granted the 
privileges of nonmember borrowers, if the 
combined total of the amounts paid to it 
for interest, commission, bonus, discount, pre- 
mium, and other similar charges, less a proper 
deduction for all dividends, refunds, and 
cash credits of all kinds, creates an actual 
net cost to the home owner excess of 
the maximum legal rate of rest or, in 
case there is a lawful contract rate of in- 
terest applicable to such transactions, in ex- 
cess of such rate (regardless of any ¢x- 
emption from usury laws), or, in case 
is no legal rate of interest or lawful con«- 
| tract rate of interest applicable to such trans« 
actions, in excess of 8 per céntum per ph 
num, in the State where such property 
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Progress in Sanitary 


Condition of Dairy 


Farms and in Standard Purity of Product 
Sold Throughout State Is Described 





By SARAH VANCE DUGAN 


Director, Bureau of Foods, Drugs and Hotels, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


URING January, November and Decem- 

ber of 1924 the American Child Health 

Association loaned the State Board of 
Health of Kentucky their traveling milk 
laboratory. 

With the combined resources of the Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering and the Bureau of 
Foods, Drugs and Hotels, the milk supplies 
of 35 towns in 28 counties of the eastern 
and western sections of the State were sur- 
veyed. The survey consisted of examination 
of samples of milk as sold to the consumer, 
and inspection of farms producing the milk. 

++ 

The samples of milk were collected from 
the delivery wagons, grocery stores, and 
restaurants. The bacteriological examina- 
tions were made in a central town in each 
section by a bacteriologist or technician pro- 
vided by the State Board of Health. The 
chemical analyses were made by the Public 
Service Laboratories of Lexington, on sam- 
ples shipped to them regularly from the 
fields. 

Inspections of retail dairy farms and pas- 
teurization plants were made, using the 
United States Department of Agriculture in- 
spection forms for dairy farms and pasteur- 
ization plants; 430 samples of milk were col- 
lected and examined from 236 retail dis- 
tributors; 160 retail dairy farms and five 
pasteurizing plants were inspected. 

In 1931, from May through August, the 
American Child Heaith Association again 
loaned the State Board of Health of Ken- 
tucky the traveling milk laboratory. The 
Division of Milk Control of the Bureau of 
Foods, Drugs and Hotels, provided for by the 
special appropriation of 1930, conducted the 
surveys of 1931. Twenty-six towns through- 
out the State, located in 18 different counties 
were included in the 1931 surveys. 


The bacteriologist was the milk technician 
of the Division of Milk Control, and all 
bacteriological examinations were made in the 
towns surveyed or in a laboratory set-up not 
more than about 25 miles distant. The chem- 
ical examinations were handled as in the 1924 
survey. 

+ + 


One thousand and forty samples of milk 
from 317 retail distributors were collected 
and examined. The dairy farms and milk 
plants were inspected, making use of the 
grading sheets of the United States Public 
Health Service milk control plan, which was 
adopted by the State Board of Health of 
Kentucky in 1925; 105 retail raw farms, 185 
dairy farms selling to the pasteurization 
plants and 35 pasteurization plants were in- 
spected. The milk sanitation ratings of 21 
of the towns were made by the United States 
Public Health Service from the records sub- 
mitted by the State Board of Health from 
these surveys. 

From the records thus obtained in 1924 
and 1931 there could pe no direct compari- 
son except in the bacteriological and chem- 
ical examination which were determined in 
the same manner during both surveys. 

The Standard Methods for Milk Analysis, 
published by the American Public Health 
Association, were used to determine the total 
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VER $10,000,000 in school bonds, issued in 
21 cities and towns in Iowa in the past 
decade, were approved by only 14 per 
cent of the active voters. The total yea 
votes on these bond issues were 34,955 as 
compared to a total vote in the last presi- 
dential election, of 243,262 in these same 
cities. 

This information was obtained from replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Legislative 
Committee on Reduction of Public Expendi- 
tures to a list of cities. From this data it is 
fair to assume that in all probability a large 
part of the total $57,000,000 outstanding 
school bonded debt was approved by a minor- 
ity of eligible voters. 


This inquiry also revealed that in the 1931 
school elections, held in 28 of these cities, 
an average vote of only 13 per cent of the 
total 1928 presidential vote was recorded. 
This indicates rather conclusively that only 
a minority of voters elect the school directors 
who are responsible for the $55,000,000 yearly 
school expenditures in this State, which in- 
cludes the largest single item of taxes. 


This Committee suggests one way to remedy 
the situation would be to change the law 
to permit school elections to be combined 
with city or general elections as is the prac- 
tice in many other States. To the arguments 
of those who say that such consolidation of 
school with other elections would drag the 
schools into politics, the answer is that in 
many other States where school and city 
elections are combined, the school systems 
are just as good as those in Iowa; in fact, 
some are better. 


On the other hand, combining those elec- 
tions certainly would insure a much larger 
vote on school matters. Possibly our school 
tax would not have outstepped all others in 
rate of increase had more voters cast their 
ballots on school matters. 

Two objectives would be gained by com- 
bining city and school elections in cities and 
towns: 

1.—There would be a considerable saving 
in election expense as the school elections are 
now held a week or two prior to the city 
elections and might just as well be com- 
bined with city elections. 

2.—While it may be granted that it is the 
voters’ fault for not turning out at school 
elections, by combining the two elections it 
would insure a larger vote cast on school 
directors and bond issues. 


count—Official Plate Count—in both surveys. 
The B-Coli count was determined by the 
plating or 1 c. c. of 1 to 100 dilution 
on the standard endo media used in con- 
firmatory colon test of Standard Methods of 
Water Analysis, also published by the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. This method 
has been standard for milk analysis in Ken- 
tucky since 1912. 


The sediment tests were run on the pint 
samples collected in each case, using the 
Wisconsin Sediment Tester, and were classi- 
fied according to American Public Health 
Association standards. All chemical exami- 
nations were made by Association Official 
Agricultural Chemists’ methods. 


In 1924 of 401 raw milk samples collected 
only 38 per cent were under 50,000 bacteria, 
in 1931 of 758 raw milk samples 58 per cent 
were under 50,000, and only 8 per cent had 
counts of over 500,000. 

In 1924 only 1 per cent of the raw milk 
samples were rated as “clean” by the sedi- 
ment test and in 1931, 40 per cent were given 
this rating. 


++ 

During 1924 survey only 11 samples of 
pasteurized milk were examined; of these 
54 per cent had a count under 50,000. In 
1931 60 per cent of 282 pasteurized samples 
had a count under 50,000. On the sediment 
test in 1924 none of the samples of pasteur- 
ized milk were rated “clean” and in 1931, 52 
per cent were given this rating. 


In order to arrive at a comparison of the 
sanitary conditions of the farms and plants 
for each period, the inspections of dairy 
farms and milk plants as made on the United 
States Department of Agriculture dairy 
score cards were retabulated onto the grad- 
ing sheets of the United States Public Health 
Service plan. The scoring sheets for 1924 
had been filled out in fair detail so as to 
give some information as to the actual con- 
ditions on the farms. 


As many of the items of scoring on the 
old United States Department of Agricul- 
ture score card are the same as the items 
of sanitation on the United States Public 
Health Service grading sheet, now the offi- 
cial method in Kentucky, it was of little 
difficulty to transcribe the 1924 records in 
order to compare conditions. 


The figures for retail raw milk thus ob- 
tained and rated are shown for the towns of 
three classifications in 1924, those over 10,000 
population, those under 10,000 but over 5,000 
population, and those under 5,000. The only 
item on which there was insufficient infor- 
mation was the item of water supply, and 
it was, therefore, impossible to give any 
credit for this item. 


In the 1924 survey the percentage of the 
milk supply produced in tuberclin-tested 
herds was 24 per cent, 24 per cent and 27 
per cent for towns with population of 10,000 
or over, 10,000 to 5,000, and under 5,000, re- 
spectively. The percentage of the milk sup- 
ply produced on farms having sanitary con- 
ditions or handled by persons who had health 
examinations was zero for each of the classes 
of towns. There was not a single clean milk 
stool reported in the entire survey of 150 
dairy farms producing retail raw milk. 
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In only 3 per cent of the supply of the 
small towns was the milk not being strained 
in the barn. In the 10,000 class city 16 per 
cent of the milk was not being strained in 
the barn. Only 3 per cent of the milk in the 
largest towns and none in the other towns 
was being properly bottled and capped. 


The lack of proper barns and milk houses 
is very apparent and in methods of handling, 
the inadequacy of the knowledge of the 
dairyman as to sanitation is plainly shown 
and is proved in the percentage of com- 
pliance with the bacterial requirements, even 
though these records were taken in the Win- 
ter months. 


Of the 29 towns included in this survey 
of 1924, only three of them were under the 
supervision of a full-time county health de- 
partment, and only four towns had milk 
ordinances and of these only one town had 
a milk inspector and laboratory facilities for 
milk analysis. 

In the 1931 survey the percentage of the 
milk supply produced from tuberculin-tested 
herds showed greatest increase in the larger 
towns to 95 per cent of the supply. The 10,- 
000 to 5,000 towns showed 78 per cent and the 
smaller towns 67 per cent of the supply so 
protected. 

As a result of the studies the followifng 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The sanitation status of retail raw milk, 
raw milk for pasteurization and pasteurized 
milk has improved in all classes of towns but 
the greatest improvement is indicated in the 
towns of more than 10,000 population. In 
these towns, health authorities have put on 
a definite milk inspection program since the 
1924 survey. 

2. The number of pasteurization plants and 
amount of pasteurized milk sold in the State 
have increased markedly since 1924. 


+ + 

3. Asa result of the state-wide milk sani- 
tation program since 1924 through the State 
Board of Health and the local full-time 
county health departments the importance of 
milk as a food and its necessary sanitary 
control is now better understood by the 
public. 

4. The per capita consumption of milk 
has increased with improvement of the 
supply. 

5. Such improvements in the State’s milk 
supply and consequently in the health and 
well being of the children of the State more 
than justify appropriations for milk control 
supervision by the State Board of Health and 
continued activities of Jocal full-time coynty 
health departments in the development, of 
adequate milk sanitation programs in every 
county in the State. 

6. A complete and perfect plan of milk 
Sanitation control can only be obtained in 
Kentucky by intelligent cooperation and co- 
ordination of the health authorities, the 
Dairy Division and Extension Division of the 
University of Kentucky, the Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, the various dairymen’s and farm- 
ers’ organization and dairy products dealers 
and manufacturers in organization and indi- 
vidually. 


— The Anited States Daily 
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Data Collected and Counsel Given to American Business 
by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with cotton, 


By ROBERT SKLIAR 


Textlie Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


* Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Skliar continues his discussion of the aid rendered 
to the cotton export trade by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, begun in the issue of July 20. 


ERE.is an almost endless variety of 
statistical and general data on cot- 
ton production, consumption, im- 
ports, exports and numerous other phases 
of the cotton trade in the various parts 
of the world that is constantly required 
by the exporter. Incidentally, this type 
of information is frequently called for 
by research organizations and by the 
general public as well. 
ee 

The exporter must-have reliable and 
prompt information and assistance in 
matters outlined above whenever occa- 
sion arises and it is the business of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to furnish it. A commodity spe- 
cialist in the Textile Division devoting 
practically all of his tme to the various 
phases of the raw cotton trade is as- 
signed for this purpose. It is his duty 
to keep abreast of any development in 
any part of the world with respect to 
the cotton trade. 

Through the foreign offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce and those of the 
Department of State, through the for- 
. eign trade press and through other chan- 
nels he keeps in touch with the cotton 
situation in foreign countries. Informa- 
tion of immediate interest is transmitted 
to the cotton exporter either through pub- 
lished material or through the district 
offices of the Bureau in the various 
parts of the Cotton Belt. The managers 
and the staff of these district offices are, 
of course, always at the service of the 
cotton exporters. Trade opportunities 
for the sale of American cotton abroad 
are promptly brought to the attention 
of the export trade. 


+ + 

Items of current interest are published 
in a regular concise weekly bulletin. 
However, it is not so much the published 
items that are the important part of the 
work. The major function of the job 
is to furnish the information to the cot- 
ton exporter when he has need for it. 
For this purpose a voluminous classified 
file of such data is maintained. 

While, as stated above, matters relat- 
ing to cotton are handled by the com- 
modity specialist in the Textile Division 







the technical divisions as well as the 
field service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are doing their 
part. Certain legal questions are han- 
dled through the Division of Commercial 
Laws, foreign tariff matters through the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs and financial 
matters through the Finance and In- 
vestment Division. The Commercial In- 
telligence Division furnishes lists of’ cot- 
ton mills, cotton merchants, importers or 
agents (that is, prospective buyers) in 
foreign countries as well as confidential 
information concerning the standing and 
reputation of particular foreign firms. 

In all cases involving the work of other 
divisions of the Bureau or other branches 
of the Government the Textile Division 
serves as a contact between the cotton 
exporter and the appropriate branch of 
the government service. 

+ ges 

Thus, it will be seen that when the 
American cotton exporter needs assist- 
ance whether it be need for general in- 
formation or information as to the pros- 
pect of selling his product in certain 
countries or information concerning his 
actual or prospective customer a good 
part of the government service is set in 
motion to furnish him the desired as- 
sistance. 

Although American cotton is still the 
dominating factor in the world cotton 
markets the need for such commercial 
vigilance is greater than ever before be- 
cause there was hardly a time when more 
frequent and_ important economic 
changes took place than at present. 
Whether it is Russia entering the cot- 
ton export markets for the first time or 
the Egyptian government selling cotton 
to some European countries on long- 
term credits to develop a market for 
Egyptian cotton or India making efforts 
to improve her staple to make it suitable 
for European cotton mills or whether 
there is an opening ior the sale of more 
American cotton on account of the cur- 
rent shortage of other varieties, are all 
matters of interest to the cotton pro- 
ducers and exporters to whom the serv- 
ices of the Bureau are available at all 
times. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 22, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depariment of Com- 
merce, will tell of the information for the cotton and cotton goods industries 
which is gathered and published by the Bureau of the Census. 


Welfare and Health Coordination 


Maine Administration of Combined Services 
By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor of Maine 


ESENT-DAY living conditions make the 

consideration of public health problems 

a matter of vital importance to our 
people. 


Public health, as a science, is a compara- 
tively new development, and the undertaking 
of public health work by governmental 
agencies on any important scale has been 
going on for only relatively few years. In 
many localities private agencies have taken 
the lead in the development of this kind of 
work calculated to bring the happiness of 
good health to the citizens of their com- 
munity. 


The health problem should be regarded in 
a broad way. There is no reason to assume 
that we have yet discovered the most effi- 
cient and economical method of public health 
administration. 


It is going to be difficult, at least in the 
near future, for public agencies—national, 
State, county and municipal—to increase 
their expenditures for health purposes. At 
the same time, even the’ strongest of our 
private health organizations can not con- 
template enlarging their budgets. 

The best immediate plan for greater ef- 
fectiveness in health work is to make every 
possible effort to coordinate the work of dif- 
ferent agencies so that the sum total of 
health activities may be carried on more ef- 
fectively. . 


I have found that some citizens are ex- 
tremely interested in some particular phase 
of health work. I have been apprehensive 
sometimes that their great interest in one 
activity might interfere with plans which 
should be developed for the better coordina- 
tion of all health activities. 


After all, public servants or private citizens 
engaged in these activities are seeking only 
a common end—that of better health for 
the greatest number of our people. This 
common end is the goal to be borne in mind. 
If we can bring to pass a better approach to 
that goal we must be prepared to carry on 
our individual tasks not merely as a part 
of the work, but as a part of the whole. 


In the State of Maine 45 per cent of our 
people live in towns of less than 3,000 in- 
habitants.. Our problems of public health 
are thus to a large extent rural in char- 
acter. Many students of health problems 
believe that in Maine the development of 
cooperative health work in towns offers the 
best opportunity for promotion of the health 
of our adults and children. 

Welfare work in the field or in institutions 
is closely related to health work. As you 
know, we have regrouped the State agencies 
dealing with these matters, bringing under 
one common head all the activities that the 
State carries on along the lines of health 
and welfare work. Six months’ experience 


* for relief. 





has already amply demonstrated that pro- 
ductive results can be increased without in- 
creased expenditures of money. 


Almost every day cases are encountered 
where the close cooperation of the different 
bureaus of the State work permits a simpler, 
quicker and more intelligent determination 
of a proper course of action. : 


The organization of the Department of 
Health and Welfare is now in permanent 
form with George W. Leadbetter as Com- 
missioner and Dr. George H. Coombs, Dr. 
Howard L. Hanscom and Norman W. Mac- 
Donald in charge of the Bureaus of Health, 
Institutions and Welfare, respectively. These 
men, with the advisory council of six citi- 
zens, replace a diffused management scat- 
tered through many boards and commis- 
sions. 


The direct saving in overhead of the new 
system as against the old system amounts 
to about $9,000 a ‘year, and it has become 
increasingly evident that other economies 
can be effected. Not all of the savings made, 
however, will remain unexpended, for in 
some instances increased expenditures must 
be undertaken that the State may give the 
proper care to its unfortunate citizens. But 
if more service can be rendered without in- 
creasing the demand upon the taxpayers, 
the efforts have been well worth while. 


It has long seemed advisable to establish 
closer cooperation between State workers, 
municipal workers, and workers from private 
organizations, who are all concerfed with 
similar problems. Exchange of information 
and establishment of a closer contact will 
result in better and more he¥pful work. 


Within the statutory provisions and appro- 
priations it is the desire of the State Gov- 
ernment and its employes to render all pos- 
sible service. In many instances, however, 
the effectiveness of the State work depends 
upon the cooperation of municipal officers 
or employes. We are concerned with a kind 
of work that touches humanity closely, and 
the mare intelligent we can make our. ad- 
ministration of our different duties the 
greater will be our service. 


In many instances the immediate task be- 
fore us appears to be some work of relief; 
but we must remember that our main object 
should be the prevention of the necessity 
Let us remember that our health 
work is carried on in order to keep people 
well rather than to cure the sick; and that 
our welfare work is undertaken in the hope 
that we can prevent dependency and suffer- 
ing rather than merely to afford relief. 


With the realization that our efforts are 
devoted to a vital service for our fellow citi- 
zens, let us endeavor to make plans so that 
every tax dollar spent for health dnd wel- 
fare work will give the greatest results. 
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President of the United States 1901-1909 
“The truth should be kept constantly in mind 
by every free people desiring to preserve the 
sanctity and poise indispensable to the perma- 
nent success of self-government.” 
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Value of Electric Development 


in Federal Reclamation + + + 





Social and Economic Advantages Resulting 
from Utilizing Waterpower on Projects Is 
Reyiewed by Reclomation Commissioner 





By DR. ELWOOD MEAD f 


United States Commissioner of Reclamation 


Y BOYHOOD home on a farm was lighted 
by tallow candles. We grew sheep, 
killed them and used the tallow for 
illumination. Lighting with coal oil or 
petroleum, which followed, was a tremendous 
gain. I first came in contact with gas when 
I went to college. The beginnings of light- 
ing with electricity came while I was in col- 
lege. The interest in our physics class was 
greatly increased by illustrations of the in- 
candescent street lights installed for the first 
time in Cleveland. 


In the western third of the United States 
the Reclamation Bureau has for the last 
quarter of a century been a leader in the 
introduction of electricity in farm homes 
and in the conduct of farming operations. 
It was one of the earliest users of hydro- 
electric power in the construction of irriga- 
tion works, making extensive use of the op- 
portunities which existed on many: mountain 
streams, to cheapen the cost of excavating 
canals by employing hydreelectric power to 
displace coal and gasoline, horses and mules. 


+ + 


When canals were completed and settle- 
ment followed, the new farmers found power 
lines stretching along the banks of canals 
which could be used as the main lines of a 
distribution system reaching to the indi- 
vidual farms. Instead of scrapping these 
and the power plant, local companies of 
farmers were organized to utilize these power 
lines to transmit electricity purchased at 
wholesale from the Reclamation Bureau, and 
retail it to their members. Where this was 
not done, companies were organized to in- 
stall distribution systems and serve these de- 
veloping farming communities, or established 
public utilities bought power at wholesale 
to retail to their customers. 


One of the earliest and most noteworthy 
examples of hydroelectric development ag an 
adjunct to irrigation is found on the Salt 
River project, Arizona, where the farmers 
under the canal organized a company, took 
over the Government’s original power plant, 
and have expended over $12,000,000 building 
additional power plants, which now serve not 
only -the project farmers but the important 
city of Phoenix, Ariz., mines and industrial 
enterprises. Here the power plants are owned 
by the owners of the irrigation system. 


In 1930 the network of transmission lines 
on the project made electricity available for 
every one of the 17,000 farms upon the pay- 
ment of a connection charge of $25. At that 
time 2,000 farms were being served and others 
were being connected at the rate of 50 a 
week. Power was being used for several hun- 
dred cooking ranges, and for water heaters, 
ensilage cutters, milking machines, cream 
separators, feed grinders, incubators, brood- 
ers, and a host of other farm appliances. 
Houses were being heated to some extent, but 
only in special cases where the cost was not 
a prime consideration. 


+ + 

The large number and wide variety of elec- 
trical appliances in use afford a partial meas- 
ure of the social and economic value of cheap 
power. Practically every farmer now has a 
motor belted to a jackshaft, which drives a 
pump, cream separator, grindstone, feed 
grinder, and numerous other labor-saving ap- 
pliances. Nearly every farmer enjoys a large 
yard light on a pole, and with all these burn- 
ing at night it is difficult to tell from a 
distance where town begins and country ends. 
The farm women in increasing numbers are 
outdoing their husbands in the use of elec- 
tricity for flatirons, washing machines hot 
plates, grills and toasters, vac.um cleaners. 
fans, percolators, sewing machines, heater 
pads, and curling irons. 


This extensive use of cheap power has not 
only added to the convenience of the farm 
home, and lessened the cost cf farming o)- 
erations, but brings in a constantiy increas- 
ing revenue, so that in the Burley Irriga- 
tion District on this project, power for pump- 
ing not only does not cost the irrigator anyv- 
thing, but in addition it more than pays his 
construction charges. The entire construction 
cost in this district is about $100,000 a year. 
This district’s prorortion of the net annual 
revenues from the Minidoka power plant is 
estimated at between $125,000 and $150,000, 
or considerably more than sufficient to meet 
the annual construction payment. 


On 11 of the 29 Federal irrigation projects, 
there are 22 power plants now in operation, 
of which 14 were constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. For the fiscal year 1930-31, 
the gross power sales from these plants were 
$3,500,000. The total output was 455,300,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which 68 per cent was sold 
to consumers and 20 per gent utilized for 
irrigation and drainage requirements; the re- 
maining 12 per cent was used for miscel- 
laneous purposes and includes losses. 


+ + 


With the completion of the Grand Valley 
power plant in Colorado and the Prosser 
power plant in Washington, which are now 
under construction, there will be a total of 
11 hydroelectric power plants aggregating 
38,000 kilowatts, on 9 projects operated by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The net reve- 
nues from the sale of power from these 
plants, after providing for the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, will amount to about 
$600,000 per year. 

The growing importance of hydrocleciric 
power as a factor in Federal reclamaticn re- 
quires modification of the poliries adopted 
at the outset. On the earlier projects elec- 
tricity was thought of as only a means for 
pumping water for the irrigation of high 
lands or as a temporary agency for the 
cheaper construction of canals. There was 
no adequate realization of the financial possi- 
bilities of power development, and the ca- 
pacities of the plants were accordingly limited 
to these elementary requirements. When the 
canals were built, the power plant that op- 
erated the dragline and the power line that 
carried the current to the dragline, were 
turned over to the irrigators, just as the 
half-wornout excavating machinery was 
turned over to them. What they did with it 
was their own affair; what revenue they got 
out of it was theirs. 


As development progressed on a potentially 


power-favored project, there was usually an 
increasing demand for more power, not only 
for farm and domestic use, but to meet the 
needs of near-by towns which were eager 
to enter into contracts for the purchase of 
power for municipal and private purposes. 
On most projects it was wholly feasible to 
develop additional power by utilizing com- 
pletely the available head at storage dams, 
in canal drops, and at other appropriate 
points. But when power plants began to be 
built for the express purpose of furnishing 
current to light homes and turn separators, 
and provide revenue to help pay for the irri- 
gation works, the question of who owned 
these power plants and who was entitled to 
the revenue after the works were paid- for, 
assumed a new aspect. The favored posi- 
tion held by the water users in the Burley 
Irrigation District is duplicated. on the va- 
rious divisions of the North Platte project 
in Nebraska and Wyoming, where the power 
development, although only in its early 
stages, permitted credits to be extended to 
the water users which in 1930 amounted to 
more than $156,000 compared with~annual 
construction charges of approximately $275,- 
000. The water users are urging the develop- 
ment of additional power, and if this is car- 
ried out their entire annual construction 
charges will be paid from the net power 
revenues. 
+ + 
The position of the Bureau of Reclama- 


e@tion has been that these works are the per- 


petual property of the Federal Government. 
Not a dollar of the money used to build these 
works has been furnished by the irrigators. 
In all cases the current has been sold at less 
than commercial rates, and the revenue from 
it has been applied to the payment for the 
power plant, reservoir, and canals, to supple- 
ment the payments made by the irrigators, 
until the works shall have been entirely paid 
for. On the other hand, irrigators are claim- 
ing that, after this has been done, these 
works which cost them nothing and from 
which they have been greatly benefited, shall 
become theirs, and that they can put in their 
pockets that revenue, as a perpetual divi- 
dend on an investment which the Govern- 
ment made. 


A decision rendered recently gave this 
power to the irrigators and, as pointed out, 
the profits from certain power plants are 
being used to pay their debts to the Govern- 
ment, although they never paid a dollar of 
the construction cost nor did they obligate 
themselves to pay all of it. However, in more 
recent appropriation acts, the terms of the 
appropriation provide that after the dam and 
the power plant shall have been paid for, 
then the net profits are to go into the recla- 
mation fund. This new basis for the allo- 
cation of revenues from the sale of power 
has already been applied by Congress to a 
number of projects. If this policy is to be 
followed in all cases hereafter, revenue from 
power will soon furnish the largest part of 
the income for building additional works. 


+ + 

This radical change from the older concep- 
tion of the development of power merely as 
an aid in construction to one in which its 
financial importance to the water users and 
the Government is more adequately appre- 
ciated is not inequitable to the waters users 
on projects where an original power develop- 
ment or an expansion of the present devel- 
opment is possible. In this event the water 
users pay no part of the cost of the power 
plant, the dam, and the reservoir. This cost 
is paid for from the net power revenues. 
They have, however, received a very direct 
benefit from the cheaper construction made 
possible by reason of the power development. 
They also enjoy cheap power for use in the 
home and on the farm, and can look forward 
to the early expansion of local industry based 
on low power rates. 
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T's application of scientific method to the 

study of college problems in the fields 

of curricula, methods, administration, 

and student personnel is_ increasing 
rapidly. The experimental method—the set- 
ting up of alternative procedures in such a 
way that the factor under study may be iso- 
lated for measurement—appeals more to col- 
lege faculty members than other methods of 
investigation. 


It is the method to which many of them 
are accustomed in their academic fields. It 
is the method which allows for greatest ob- 
jectivity, and hence carries greatest weight. 

In higher education, there are many long- 
established practices and well-settled convic- 
tions. These may be molested only in the 
light of definitely authenticated facts. 

Faculty discussions tend to be fruitless be- 
cause of the absence of such authentication. 
If the present general unrest in the colleges 
is to result in wise changes, there must be 
widespread experimentation with the prob- 
lems involved. : 

Recognizing the fundamental importance of 
this experimentation, the Division of Colleges 
and Professional Schools of the United 
States Office of Education hopes to shape its 
program so as to be of as great assistance as 
possible in stimulating experimentation in 
the universities and colleges. The confer- 
ence in the Pacific Northwest was the first 
of what it is hoped may be a series of re- 
gional conferences where results of experi- 
mentation may be reported and discussed. 

The facilities of the library in the Office 
of Education and the services of the staff 
in the Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools will be available to aid in forward- 
ing this program of experimentation. 
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